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I. 

Isaiah LV. 

Is it possible to engage, on the side of this sublime 
chapter, the sympathies of modem thought 1 We all feel 
that it is to us as a very lovely song of one who hath a 
pleasant voice and can play well upon an instrument — 
what is it more than this ? We have ceased to look upon 
the Bible as a miracle ; except in the sense that the lives 
and thoughts of the best men have been, and are always, 
miraculous. They cannot be made to order ; or by 
experiment; they cannot be accounted for by surroundings, 
or by hereditary transmission. Human they are, but 
there is that in them which is conspicuously divine. The 
lives and thoughts of the best men die not. Ages pass, 
bringing mighty revolutions ; but as in water face 
answereth to face, so the heart of man to man. If our 
modern thoughts be true and wise, they miist find herein 
a common element. 

I. Invitation. — " Ho, every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters, and he tlaat \v^\\\. xio TcisywK^ \ ^<3"k>l^ ^^ 
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buy and eat ; yea, come, buy wine and milk without 
money, and without price." 

We do thirst : we cannot live in the present and in the 
past ; neither can the future be indiflferent to us. The 
desire of one is not the same with the desire of another ; 
but some aim, some object, some event yet to be fulfilled, 
engages our thoughts almost perpetually. By a kind of 
self-coercion, we study and learn wisdom from the past. 
Set free, our thoughts fly back to the future. I do not 
mean the great future, but the next hour, to-morrow, when 
we have finished our task whatever it may be. We all 
thirst : we wish for that which may gladden our hearts, 
and support our strength — for the wine and for the milk — 
but life is worth living only because happiness cannot be 
purchased by wealth ; nor can strength to endure to the 
end be secured by the payment of a large price. Our true 
wealth is in the character of God. Therefore, the good 
desired mvM be received freely, without money and without 
price ; for who hath first given unto Him 1 

, II. Expostulation. — '* Wherefore do ye spend money 
for that which is not bread, and your labour for that which 
B&tisMeth not?" 
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It might be easy to make out a strong case against many 
of the pursuits on which men spend their money and their 
toil. Eiches make to themselves wings ; and the rich man 
shall carry away nothing with him when he dieth. Fame 
and pleasure, it is said, have been weighed in the balance, 
and have been found wanting. But this chapter is not 
written in the spirit of the Preacher — vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity. It is the call of wisdom, and not the morose 
croaking of the cynic. Wisdom is heard expostulating 
with the lovers of darkness and the chasers of a shadow. 

4 

Hearken diligently unto me. Wisdom, the brightest and 
happiest of teachers. See all that is said of wisdom in the 
Bible ; and of her power of discerning fresh springs of joy 
even in the valley of disappointment. Come, now, let us 
reason together — "What fruit had ye then in those things 
whereof ye are now ashamed 1" 

III. Kevelation. — " Incline your ear and come unto 
me : hear, and your soul shall live ; and I will make an 
everlasting covenant with you, even the sure mercies of 
David. Behold, I have given him for a witness to the 
people, a leader and commander to the people." 

The very name of David suggested to a Jew a strong 
and righteouB ruler. Tlie lapses oi \,\mft \isv^ \iQt:aa ^^'w^ 
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far out of sight all David's sins, and magnified the glorious 
qualities that made Israel proud of such a king. I know 
not whether Isaiah thought that David would personally 
r^ign on earth. The martyr, Stephen, thought it was 
needful to show that Christ was not David alive again. 
Very inspiriting was the prophet's anticipation of righteous- 
ness combined with power. A poor weak king like 
Hezekiah, though h« might be very pious, was useless. He 
could do no more than order fasts and passovers. We 
ourselves sadly need the power of some mighty under- 
standing, to uphold amongst us the cause of goodness and 
truth. We have a strong God; but those who claim to 
be His representatives amongst men are too weak 
for the age. 

IV. Exhortation. — "Seek ye the Lord while He may 
be found, call ye upon Him while He is neai*. Let the 
wicked forsake his way and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts ; and let him return unto the Lord, and He will 
have mercy upon him : and to our God, for He will 
abundantly pardon." 

There is nothing in the course of modem thought which 
can render this exhortation less applicable to ourselves 
tlian it was to Israel. Learned wxitexa aaaetVi >i\iaX. \Jtia 
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prophet thought chiefly of national sins ; but a nation can 
repent only by a change of mind in individuals. It is true 
that men of excellent moral character, combined with the 
highest powers of intellect, may be found amongst those 
who have not known God by the name before which we 
bow. Two or three, half-a-dozen, or at the most only a 
few such bright lights, do most onerovs duty for all 
heathendom, in every book and every paper that seeks to 
prove that morals are independent of religion. . If we 
were heathen-born, we might be of the half-dozen ; but the 
chances are very much against it. Practically, if we would 
turn from a bad way, or banish an unworthy desire, we 
cannot help thinking of the God who, above all, requires 
this very change in us : telling us that the difficulties all lie 
with ourselves; b\it on His side, only abundant help and 
pardon. 

. V. Comparison. — "For My thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways My ways, saith the Lord. 
For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are My 
ways higher than your ways, and My thoughts than your 
thoughts." 

This passage reminds u« of a verse in the Psalms — "Like 
as he also Thy thoughts whidi aT^ \iO -v^a-^^s.^-. 'ksA ^^ 
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there is no man that ordereth them unto Thee/' Our 
thoughts are suggested ; some would say enforced. God's 
thoughts towards us are free; for who, being His counsellor, 
hath taught Him ? 

Isaiah had to contend with the exorbitant claims and 
the puny littleness of a priestly faction at home ; but where 
in the whole wide world, because of the religious dealings 
of man towards his fellow-man, might not the divine 
comparison be a welcome consolation 1 ''As the heavens 
are higher than the earth, so are My ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts." 

VI. Illustration. — "For as the rain cometh down, 
and the snow, from heaven, and returneth not thither, but 
watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, 
that it may give seed to the sower, and bread to the eater, 
so shall My word be that goeth forth out of My mouth : 
it shall not return unto me void ; but it shall accomplish 
that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it." 

Almost like one of Christ's own readings of nature. 

Every shower has its errand, even when it falls upon the 

sea, TViere no com grows for the food of maiL •, but tb^ 
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divine order of the world is preserved. The drop is lost in 
the ocean, but it shall return after many days ; whilst 
other rain from heaven has made the earth bring forth and 
. bud. God's love is a power in the world which He has 
made ; and, notwithstanding we lose sight of its results, 
where it falls on the stony deserts and wild seas of 
humanity, it shall accomplish the end of love, and it 
shall prosper. 

VII. Manifestation. — " Instead of the thorn shall 
come up the fir-tree, and instead of the brier shall come up 
the myrtle-tree : and it shall be to the Lord for a name, 
for an everlasting sign that shall not be cut ofif." 

The invitation, expostulation, revelation, exhortation, 
comparison, and illustration, all find their issue here. It 
cannot be needful to explain what that is, in the life and 
heart of man, which corresponds with the replacement of 
the thorn and the brier, by the evergreen fir-tree, and the 
sweet myrtle-tree. Whatever it may be, God chooses this 
blessed work to be for Him a name, and an everlasting 
sign. Modem thought has, certainly, a wondrous range 
in the material universe. But no multiplication of worlds, 
so far as they are known to science, whether orbs or atoma^ 
is 80 exalted a work as tlie purilicaAivoiL oi >3!a3b.\» \bN»^2^^^«^ 
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spirit of man which transcends the observation of the 
senses. What are density and volume, and velocity, 
compared with love, and reason, and truth 1 A molecule 
or a planet cannot be like God. But a clean heart and a 
right spirit can. Man's place is in and not above nature ; 
but, of nature, a good man is God's noblest and 
highest work. 



11. 

Proverbs IV, 18. 

** The path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth more 

and more unto the perfect day." 

Among the many symbols of mortality, and of immortality, 
placed by affection in "God's-acres," where the dead lie 
buried, may frequently be seen the shaft of a broken 
column with a wreath upon it. The wreath tells its own 
tale. The shock which broke the pillar of life was 
powerless to destroy the clasp of the twined tendrils and 
sweet flowers of love. But the broken shaft may mean 
many things, all of which include the idea of interruption. 
Of course, the sculptor designed the abrupt and ragged 
end ; but his work would have no meaning if we could 
not picture to ourselves the column unbroken and entire. 
It is easy for us to conceive the completion of the marble ; 
but if life be like a broken shaft, how are we to represent 
the perfection of His work, who is the great artificer 
of life] 

Our Divine Teacher, with wise foresight, said very little 
upon the nature of that life which i& oi^x ^«d^ik>u ^^)Ck& 
precepts and parables, though, oit^ix o\3cist:v^S&^ \x^'^Y^<^^^'» 
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probably refer ahnost entirely to that 'Kingdom of Heaven' 
which He came to establish on earth. Perhaps He desired 
that no word of His should interfere with the sublime 
simplicity of His direction — live as children of God, and 
leave your destiny, for to-morrow and for eternity, in the 
hand of your all-righteous and most merciful Father. 
Only on ground thus prepared can we walk freely. If we 
are anxious to realise our place in the great family of God, 
let us bear in continual remembrance, that our reward is 
the character of God ; our punishment, the prolongation of 
our incapacity to see Him as He is. 

The Divine Wisdom, in bidding us recognize our future 
destiny as inseparably bound up with the character of God, 
gives us a blessed freedom of thought and hope. If God 
be a consuming fire to purify our nature ; will He, after 
death, no longer continue to fulfil so needful a part ; or 
does the just man step out at once from the weakness and 
short-sightedness of human life, into the full blaze of light, 
and the absolute perfection that needs no guidance 1 The 
thought of welcome correction hereafter is unfamiliar. 
Strange that it should be so ! "Nearer my God to Thee, 
nearer to Thee, e*en though it be a cross that raiseth me," 
is a thought with much of heaven in it ; is it to cease and 
be unknown there ] There are thousands, outside the 
strict pale of the religious world, who would welcome pain 
or privation in almost any shape, here or hereafter, so they 
might more be what they feel they ought to be. But the 
persistent thundering in their ears that in Oo^'^ «i.^\. \)si^^ 
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are either black or white, paralyses them, for they know 
they are not white. 

There is elsewhere on earth no such finger-post to 
immortality, as in God's education of us who so sorely 
stand in need of it. For if there be anywhere an 
un&iished path, it is our earthly moral training at the 
hands of God. Was ever wretch so vile as not to have 
been kept from deeper depths of sin ; or with a heart so 
barren as never to have yielded soil for the roots of some 
little plant that might blossom in the garden of Christ 1 

Ask the just man if his moral education be complete. 
For a few short years, which are but as a passing moment 
compared with eternity, the Power that makes for 
righteousness has us all in hand ; and, though some may 
say that our training is for the social benefit of humanity, 
we were not created by humanity, but have higher 
relations than those we bear towards mankind. Bather, it is 
throtigh the blessed relations we have with the home family, 
and with the poor and needy, and with the sinful, and 
with the wise and good, that we are trained for Him in 
whom we live. But how unfinished it all is ! 

There are, in this great process, subsidiary issues easier 
to realise, because more limited. The path of knowledge . 
is an unfinished path. How wonderful it is that we 
should know ; and that, of the higher kinds of knowledge, 
we alone, of all things living upon the earth, possess even 
the rudiments ! It cannot be shown that we owe this 
astonishing pre-eminence to tlie a\.T\x^\.\3Lt^ oi ^\ix\i^^^^» 
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The human brain is, indeed, the most perfect organ of 
thought j but no anatomist can demonstrate, in the brain 
of the highest animal, the deficiency which keeps it a 
brute ; nor can he say — see, here a plexus is wanting, 
without which the creature could exercise no thought 
concerning the reasons of things. 

Mr. Max Muller says that it is the faculty of speech 
that makes the difference between our knowledge, and that 
of the brute. But it is hard to think that speech has been 
the source of that sublime capacity in us — the power of 
apprehending the vastness of the unknown. We know 
not, indeed, how much of this power may be due to the 
interchange of thought by language. But it matters not 
what instrument God has used ; the marvellous result is 
all the same — the more our knowledge increases, the more 
clearly we see how unfinished it is. To take an illustra- 
tion from natural science — the apprehension of the 
unknown, seems to follow the law of radiation, and to 
vary as the second power of the sum of all that we 
understand. For in whatever direction we may be able to 
put forth a ray of intelligence, it meets with deeper depths 
of the unknown beyond. Thus the very nature of human 
knowledge renders it more and more obviously unfinished. 

Sorrow is an unfinished path. This has been felt long 

before the age of the Psalms. "Look upon my affliction , 

and my pain, and forgive all my sin." There are lives 

beset with misery from the cradle to the grave. Is that 

the end / Opponenta may say that they Yiavft \va«t^ >jJaft 
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same appeal to a feeling of pity, a thousand times, but 
have never known a response from nature. Nature does 
not show sympathy by tears. Let them think again. Is 
there no teaching power in human misery % A little cloud 
passes in the sky. You could not put into a volume all 
its teaching in its own sphere. Has human woe naturally 
no meaning beyond itself? Surely there is a hidden 
process of which it is a part. I see a child of sin and pain 
and sorrow. Christ has made the first step plain — help 
him out of it if you can. Yes, but that does not remove 
the difficulty. Why should it be thus 1 The wretched 
human object is as much a fact in nature as the little 
cloud. The teaching of the little cloud is almost boundless 
in its own sphere. We know that, beside its present 
character, it has a past history and a future destiny; which 
may be to be dissolved in vapour, or to descend in rain : 
annihilated it cannot be, nor can the future be as if that 
little cloud had never been. In setting such an illustration 
beside the sorrow of man, let us banish at once all idea of 
demonstration. There is no *must' in the spiritual 
teachings of nature. And even in science, very positive 
people are almost always disappointed with their theories ; 
or strain them to lengths they are inadequate to reach. 
Man, with all his woe, is in a world where an end in 
nothing is unknown. 

Love is an unfinished path. "As in water face 
answereth to face, so the heatt oi TXia.T^ \.q xaasjLr ^'i^ 
friendahip, in its very highest ioTia, c«tT\TicA,\v-^^ ^x^.^g^^'^j^'^ 
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what friendship might be if there were no misunder- 
standings, no jealousies, nothing of that "slowness of 
heart" of which our Lord Himself complained even in His 
nearest friends. 

All these, and many more, unfinished paths, point to 
a brighter future as pertaining not indefinitely to humanity, 
but to our very selves as individuals. It is the man, and 
not the race, that dies half educated j smitten with a 
sorrow which has fulfilled a part only of its purpose ; 
fdled with vivid foretastes of friendship, and joy, and 
beauty, and goodness ; and from all this we seek to gather 
that for us there is a future which is not extinction but 
continuance. 

It is not that life, in itself, is an indestructible gift, as 
Bishop Butler seemed to think, living as he did when 
continuity in nature was comparatively unknown. The 
world is crowded with forms of life endued with capacities 
that, for aught we know, may be exhausted during the 
narrow span of their existence. To them, beyond a doubt, 
applies the greatest natural truth of our age, or of any 
other age, for our recognition of it did not make it true. 
As a thing of yesterday, we know that in nature nothing 
is ever lost, nor is there any unfinished path. The life of 
a plant may be completed in its vegetative cycle. But 
does the Eternal see us as a race only 1 Is mankind to 
Him a multitudinous compound creature, like a coral or a 
sponge, the units of which die whilst the body lives on ] 
When, therefore, the all pervading law ot \xiv\\.^ , ^\i\&\v is 
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only another name for the manifested will of God, is 
brought to bear upon the inner world of man's spirit, in 
which unfinished moral goodness, unfinished knowledge, 
and sorrow, and love, are as much facts as, in the outer 
world, a drop of water, and an island, and a star — then, 
that wondrous law of continuity seems to tell us that the 
broken shaft of the column of human life may yet bear a 
capital, which may have its part in sustaining the temple 
of ever increasing and intelligent praise. Many minds find 
it impossible to conceive of individual existence without 
'body/ Can they conceive the ether? They can only 
think what it is not. Yet it has a real power. So it is of 
the individual after death — we can only clearly conceive 
what he is not. Even should it be told us that death is 
annihilation, the Christian inference ought not to be "let 
us eat and drink ;" but, let us do good, and love, while we 
have time. 

But does nature give the faintest indication as to how 
the change may be 1 I know not ; except that, perhaps, 
the pang of death, which seems so dreadful, may be only 
the throe of a new birth ; and we may enter upon the 
unseen life as upon a second infancy — dependent, needing 
rest, needing to be tenderly cared for, and taught the use 
of our new powers, for eye and ear will not be there ; and 
it may be long before we are capable of receiving the 
lessons of instruction, and discipline, and loving correction, 
which this life, or the next, shall have made needful for ua. 

But why, it may be said, a\io\M C\iTvaiC\^\!^%. ^^^^^'^^^^ 
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themselves with questions which the Master has decided ] 
In reply, is it not enough to say that the Master has 
willed that we should study the things of time and sense, 
and learn them thoroughly ] They are part of our 
training. God is not best worshipped by ignorant 
worshippers, but by those who worship Him in spirit and 
in truth. Spiritually and mentally we are dead so soon as 
we cease asking questions. The Master does not desire 
that all things belonging to our nearest hopes and fears, 
should be settled at once and for ever by the word of 
authority, or by the stroke of a pen : otherwise He would 
not, I think, have placed us in such surroundings. We 
are to be always, and probably for ever, learners. 

It cannot be denied that modern science wears a very 
formidable aspect towards many venerated beliefs amongst 
Christians : but the spirit of Christ's own teaching has 
nothing to fear ; and it is a solid comfort, to the Christian 
man of science, to know that whatever difficulties he, or 
others, may meet with in thd truthful study of nature, they 
are encountered on the road divinely appointed to be 
followed. To borrow a comparison from good old Bunyan 
— to-day, the road may seem to lead us to the very mouth 
of the giant's cave : to-morrow, having slain mistrust, we 
may rest at the house of the Interpreter, and find that we 
have solved the ancient riddle of Manoah's Son. 



III. 



ROYALTY IN CHRIST. 

Philippians II, 9. 

**A name which is above every name." 

The klQgly honour of Christ is represented by St. Paul as 
the result of his obedience unto death, even the death of 
the cross. A will of infinite goodness was fulfilled by 
him even to the close of a holy life by a martyr's death. 
" Wherefore God hath highly exalted him, and given him 
a name which is above every name." 

When, however, we gather together all the terms 
used in describing insignia of royal majesty — the 
dazzling brightness of many-jewelled crowns ; the 
diadem of beauty ; the golden sceptre ; the glittering 
throne with prostrate multitudes before it, their faces 
bowed to the dust — we are sure that such splendours 
cannot represent what Christ would care to have. And if 
we turn from these oriental conceptions, so attractive in 
earlier ages and most of all to the Hebrew race, to things 
which seem to possess a higher and mote «Aib^\»«CL\.SaJL ^^Jkaa 
— authority, dominion, power, ttv^ mo^\» ^\^\I\si^geci^^^ 
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place — howsoever these may be prized and sought for by- 
aspiring men, we cannot conceive that in such exaltation 
our Lord and Master could " see of the travail of his soul 
and be satisfied." 

Indeed, so soon as we enquire for visible and external 
manifestations of the kingly character in Christ, we are 
compelled to admit the prophetic force of His saying, "The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation." Where 
are the tokens ? It is mournful and misleading to glorify 
the church as "Catholic," whilst two^thirds of the human 
race are outside her utmost pale. Yet it is not either 
satisfactory or necessary to take refuge in the theory of an 
invisible church. At all events it cannot be what we are 
now in search of as constituting the epiphany of that 
Kingdom of Heaven which our Lord came to establish. 

And if we will be content to forego something of the 
hyperbolic phraseology which casts sober truth into the 
shade, we may, I think, perceive in the Christian faith, 
not as it might be or ought to be, but even as it really is, 
much of a supremely royal character, leading us to confess 
that its Founder and Supporter in very deed and truth 
bears a name that is above every name. 

Our subject then is outward manifestations of the kingly 

character in Christ. I am not about to speak of things 

invisible, apprehended only by faith. Him hath God 

exalted to bo a Prince and a Saviour to give repentance and 

remission of sins. But this belongs to 'His \.\v>N«i.\^ ^xA 
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spiritual kingdom in the heart. Our Lord triumphed over 
sin and death : but this, too, is accepted by faith : sin and 
death still seem to prevail : as yet " we see not all things 
put under Him." Glorious subjects are these but they are 
not before us. 

Our enquiry is whether something of royal greatness 
may not be observed in the aspect which the Kingdom of 
Christ bears towards the world at large. 

First, then, let us recognise that wherever the voice of 
Christ is heard, there is set up an uncompromising 
testimony in behalf of that which is good and against that . 
which is evil. It is not necessary to exhibit the brightness 
of Christianity by painting a dark back-ground of other 
religions wherewith it may be contrasted. Till very 
recently, few of us have had an opportunity of knowing 
anything about other religions except in their most barba- 
rous forms. The Christian Knowledge Society, within the 
last few years, has placed a short and readable account of 
Erahmanism, Buddhism, Confucianism, and other ancient 
beliefs, within the reach of almost every one that cares to 
become acquainted with this department of truly Christian 
knowledge. These outside worshippers amongst our fellow 
men, who outnumber us so greatly, if they have not the 
name of Christ, have something of His spirit in their faith : 
good is not with them altogether put in the place of evil, 
or evil in the place of good. But here we must rest, nor 
attempt to deny the fearful evils mixed vsi^ '^\^\s. ^^^ssa 
religious aystems. 
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Cliristiaii hands are not pure from sad enormities 
perpetrated in the name of our holy faith. 

But this I would ask you to remember — the characters 
of a few bad spiritual rulers cast a lurid glare over the 
Christianity of a whole age ; whilst the benefits conferred 
on millions pass unrecorded and unnoticed. We forget 
what horrible corruptions the faith of Christ has thrown 
off by virtue of its being sound at heart : it is its nature 
to be a " saving health *' silently warding off ills that, like 
forms of darkness, have passed close by us : they are gone, 
and we knew not that they were so nigh, nor who it was 
that shielded us. 

Again, anything so royal as the codification of all the 
rules of our higher life in two short commands — Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbour as thyself — has been devised by no monarch 
that ever sat upon a throne. On these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets. 

Do we meet in God's house, men and women, without 
tiie shadow of a thought that women have a less share than 
men in all that pertains to religious hopes and obligations'? 
Well, we do ; and it is so much a matter of course that we 
think it must always and everywhere have been so. This 
is wrong. No priest-formed religion on earth has been 
generous enough to admit that men and women, in God's 
sight^ are as one. 
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There are many sacred books besides our own, and most 
of them contain thoughts that are noble and true; but can 
Mr. Max Muller or any other man learned in the science 
of comparative religion point out a single chapter inculca- 
ting care for teaching the poor and the uninstfucted, except 
for political reasons, and the safety of the state? The 
religion of Brahma forbade the sacred knowledge to be 
taught to the common people as an utter profanation. 
Sakya Muni, founder of Buddhism, was a missionary, but, 
if I mistake not, only to those who showed a pecuh'ar 
aptitude for the reception of his instructions. "What 
Mussulman would care to convey the consolations of 
religion to a woman or a slave 1 In Christ alone we find 
that to the poor the gospel should be preached : In fact, 
no other religion was simple enough to make that appeal 
to the COD science and to the heart for love and trust 
towards a Heavenly Father, and for divine charity one 
towards another, which is, as our Lord declares, the 
substance of the Christian faith. 

Another most royal grace and favour is extended to us 
through the kingly office of Christ, in that we are bidden 
to regard, not our acts of faith and worship only, but our 
whole lives in all their occupations, as belonging to our 
loyal and religious service. But the question is asked — 
Is not this quite a modem idea ] St. Paul seems to have 
understood the teaching of Christ in this light, as where he 
says — " Whether ye eat or drink or whatsoever ye do^ do 
all to the glory of God." But awp^oa^SX. \,o \ife Taa^^ox- 
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is it therefore less true ? Suppose that we of the present 
generation are able to see in the teaching of Christ, 
respecting our worship of the Father, that which has been 
comparatively hidden from former ages — is not this what 
we might most reasonably expect ? Our Lord has been 
governing His church, we believe, for nearly 2,000 years 
— can it be that He has revealed nothing fresh, but has 
only stereotyped old forms of thought which contained 
quite as much of truth as the men of His own age were 
capable of apprehending, Ultramontanism has, in our own 
day, canonized two doctrines congenial with itself. Let 
objectors make what use they can of the admission that the 
idea of life homage, in its extended acceptance, is modern : 
it is all the more precious, as indicating the living and 
teaching presence of Christ in our own days. 

But surely, of all royal charters, this is the most royal. 
It is the expression of the vast relation between the 
Creator and His work. It is infinite majesty alone that 
can find the most acceptable homage in the Tightness and 
well being of the subject. It is more than fatherly, and is 
absolutely unparalleled. We cannot find anything human 
wherewith to illustrate it ; and this, perhaps, is one reason 
why the thought has slumbered so long. 

Lastly, Christ has brought on earth such thoughts of 
God that we may, without j)resumption, regard all evil, 
pain, sorrow, and calamity, as educational and not 
retaliative. 
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We have chiefly dwelt on a few outward characters 
of Christ's kingly government, and have seen that in each 
of them the main point is the removal of some grievous 
disability , similar to that which affected the Gentiles in 
respect of th« Jewish faith ; the removal of which caused 
such amazement in St. Paul. Christ's kingly work is a 
breaking down of old barriers and letting the imprisoned 
go free. 

First, we saw that half the human race were freed 
from an intolerable ban, when the man and the woman 
were claimed by Christ as equal before the Father. 

Then, that far more than half the human race — ^for the 
poor and the uninstructed have always been a vast 
majority — were designed to be benefitted when a faith was 
established sufficiently simple for the gospel to be preached 
to the poor. 

Thirdly, that the whole human race were brought 
within the glorious provision that not in hours of devotion 
only, but in our entire life from infancy to the grave, we 
may be rendering acceptable homage and service to the 
Lord our God. 

These are great things. And we are sure that they are 
of a kind for which our Lord was satisfied to drink the 
cup of sorrow. Their very largeness marks them as 
coming from the same source with other mercies common 
to all mankind. They can come from no one but the 
Author of health, and sunshine, and \kek N\\a\.^\x^^'ci.^*^5«5kR. 
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rain that He sendeth on the just and on the unjust. I 
do not perceive why an intelligent Jew, or a Buddhist, 
or a Parsee, or a Hindoo, should he unahle to understand 
and appreciate these royal features in the character of 
Christ, unless bound by his creed to believe things 
incompatible with them. I do not see why the course 
of modem criticism, and of scientific investigation for 
ages to come, should not leave these trophies of Christ's 
life and death for man as fresh as ever. If their true 
Catholicity be sufficient to brand them as heretical, then 
how can we have the heart to speak of Christ as the Lord, 
of all the earth 1 Is our loyalty to Him a question of 
personal reward ? Then our reward will not be like His, 
for His reward is our joy. 



IV. 

THE NATURAL THEOLOGY OF MUSIC. 

Psalm XCIV, 9. 

" He that planted the ear, shall He not hear?" 

How does it happen that we like to sing together % There 
is no doubt that most of us like it very much. There may 
be a few who would prefer a church-service all prayer, and 
Bible-reading, and sermon ; but such a feeling is by no 
means general ; and some there are who think the singing 
the best part of the service. 

I think there is a feeling of helpfulness, of helping and 
being helped, that has much to do with it. And I think 
this the more because when a great multitude of people, 
untrained, sing together, the music is not very perfect. 
Some are disposed to be flat j others the reverse ; and 
some, it may be, are a little out of time. No matter, it all 
gets mixed up together into a grand volume of sound ; 
and there is withal a fellow-feeling that is thoroughly 
healthy, as well as grateful ; and if any musical critic 
wants to know how powerful is this musical charity in 
covering a multitude of musical sins, let him go into a 
barn alone and chant the Te Deum. He will have no 
discords to offend his ear ; no, nor -any helpful feeling to 
warm his heart. 

Our subject is the Natural Theology of Musici^ ^^^A ^xa. 
i5i»i thoughts must be on tlie naluie oi Towsvi — •-^V^'SN* *">»>. 
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Music is sound, and sound is caused by ripples of the 
air ; as you have seen ripples on the water in a litlle pool, 
when a gust of wind blows upon the surface. Very short 
and quick ripples of air cause sound, and when the ripples 
are quick and all of one length they cause musical sound. 
.So the air conveys the sound, and a flute, or a violin, or 
an organ-pipe, is only a contrivance for making the air 
exhibit the qualities and capacities that God has caused it 
to possess. 

Not all the performers, nor all the voices, in the world 
can produce one tone of thrilling beauty, or one phrase of 
melting sweetness, or one chord of awful grandeur, but 
God has first put the potency of it into the qualities and 
capacities of the air. 

I earnestly entreat you not to think of what 1 am saying 

• as if you were hearing nothing more than a lecture on 

sound. If you think that this ascription to God, of what 

He certainly has done, is not deeply and solemnly religious, 

— why should you think so ] 

We are now in the field of Natural Theology, a field 
ihsX Christ Himself loved exceedingly, and from which He 
drew the greater part of His most encouraging and 
comforting doctrine. 

Music has been progressively discovered as the powers 

of perception and appreciation in man by slow degrees 

have advanced. But, uuless we can have results without 

antecedents, there is not a passage of exquisite refinement, 

or a soul-stirriug modulation that Bac\i, \la\\d<i\,^Vciia.T^, 
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Haydn, Beethoven, Spohr, or Mendelssohn, ever conceived 
and put on paper, but the power of expressing it must have 
previously resided in the air, which combines within itself 
so many properties essential to the very existence of man. 

The air is to the ear almost what light is to the eye. 
Between the morning and the evening of a single day how 
vast and varied is the discovery of loveliness in nature. 
The kindly light returning lifts the veil of darkness alike 
from flowers in the cottage garden, and from fields, and 
hills, and sunny plains. But we have brothers and sisters 
to whom the light of day brings no relief from darkness. 
** Total eclipse, no sun, no moon." Think what it must be 
never to have seen a smile. Many times have I witnessed, 
at the sound of some soft strain of music, the tear of silent 
ecstasy falling from eyes that had no sight. Yes, from its 
pure beneficence, music is worthy to be a sign of that 
goodness which encompasseth our life. May we not add 
that music is often the humanising element where scanty 
means and want of education have abridged all other 
sources of refinement 1 It is the poor man*s pleasure. 
Would that it were more generally so. What a flood of 
misery would be replaced by clean, unselfish joy ! Surely, 
in all this there is a strong presumption of reality in the 
Natural Theology of music. 

Yet, there may be minds who will have none of it : who 
hold that music admits of no such interpretation : who 
assert that tones imply a certain number of uniform 
yibratiops in 9 secop^ * that cliQTda ai^ '^\'i"afi^\i% \i^^iayx^^ 
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the numbers of vibrations, in the sounding notes, are in 
simple relations ; and that discords are harsh because of the 
reverse : that consecutive fifths are bad ; and that the major 
mode is joyful, and the minor mode sad — which last is a 
vulgar error. Now, all this is extremely shallow; but it 
seems to interpose an explanation, which is, however, no 
explanation. 

Sdme of you may have seen an orrery. Balls of brass 
on upright stems are fixed on moveable circular frames. 
One great ball in the centre represents the Sun. Other 
smaller balls represent Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, 
and the rest of the planets. 

The orrery is designed by an Astronomer, and his 
knowledge and skill are shown in the beautiful motions of 
the balls round the centre ball, some more quickly, some 
more slowly, illustrating the movements of the planets 
round the sun. But some inquisitive person peeps through 
an aperture in the side of the box upholding the fi-ames 
and their balls, and sees the box to be full of clockwork, 
wheels, and springs, and pinions : and he cries out — 
" There is no Astronomer in the matter. It is the wheels 
that are doing it all, for I have seen inside, and found it 
all out. 

Something like this happens in Natural Theology, in a 

wider field than that of music. The laws of development, 

and the laws which Mr. Darwin has discoveried, are found, 

sure enough, hidden below the glorious movements on the 

face of nature, and some people are in^leiifc^ ^\. W'^ 
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whirring of the wheels ; and some cry — **The wheels ! the 
wheels ! it is the wheels that are doing it all !" Yes, they 
do, at all events, a good deal; but there is the mind of the 
great Astronomer at the source after all So music, 
ultimately — no, not ultimately, but intermediately — is a 
thing of arithmetical relations. We know that All the 
more inevitably, it seems to me, are we compelled to 
recognise its Divine origin. It was a thought in the mind 
of God before ever it was heard. 

But it is time ' to hasten to our inference. The main 
truth to be derived from the Natural Theology of music — 
that is, from regarding music as an epiphany of the Divine 
Being — is the intense and varied sympathy of God towards 
man. Other branches of Natural Theology show His 
wisdom. His almighty power. His purity and goodness ; 
but the Natural Theology of music points to His deep 
sympathy. 

It is true that music is not appreciated by all. No, and 
the faith of Christ itself is known, even in name, to a few 
only out of all mankind ; and, I fear, many that know it 
do not appreciate it. So that objection is void. But 
taking high and low together, perhaps there are more than 
we suspect of those to whom music is something in their 
lives which they would not like to lose. For the 
adaptability of music is one of its most striking characters : 
from the few simple notes of a Gregorian chant to an 
elaborate symphony, it is one and the same in essence, but 
bow expanded! how transfigviiedl ^u^A'^^ ^\jwwd& ^\ 
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music, from the simplest to the most exalted, are instinct 
with something of His own blessed character in whom are 
all the harmonies of the universe. 

Ever fresh in memory remains that immortal work 
the oratorio of the Messiah. Even when we are alone we 
can recall that single prophetic voice announciDg hope to 
a nation cast down and brought very low. " Comfort ye, 
comfort ye my people saith your God. Speak ye 
comfortably to Jerusalem and cry unto her that her warfare 
is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned." And then 
that gladsome melody, nothing less than the song of an 
angel, declaring that nothing shall prevent the coming of 
the great Deliverer, but that " Every valley shall be 
exalted, and every mountain and hill shall be made low, 
and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough 
places plain ;" followed by that magnificent consent of 
hearts and voices proclaiming that " The glory of the Lord 
shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together, for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it." The force of the 
music is godlike ; but the composer was not the creator 
but only the exhibitor. So when, in the Elijah, that 
climax of sublimity is reached which succeeds the agonised 
cry of the famishing Israelites, and the low wailing of the 
childless women ; and the work rises to an immeasurable 
majesty that indicates the uniting of the choirs of heaven 
and earth, in the chorus " His mercies on thousands fall, 
fall oh all them that fear Him :" the very imagination of 
it 28 overwhelming. No, great as he was, Mendelssohn 
never made that ; he did but find it -wliw^ GcO^^a^W 
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In like manner, grief and sorrow of heart and the 
pleading of the spirit in prayer, are touchingly pourtrayed 
in music, either with words or without words. Love finds 
both its home and its utterance therein ; and there are 
subtle emotions evoked by music which no words can 
express, but which are as real as they are indefinable ; 
gleamings from a world that is unseen. But surely, it is 
inconsistent to assert that these things point to no counter- 
part in Him in whom we live and move and have our being. 

There may be frivolous and trashy music having no true 
significance and leading to no good end. But we must be 
on our guard against a narrow, exclusive spirit. For there 
is merry music as well as solemn music; and I do not very 
well see how we can look upon God as the Author of music 
for psalms and hymns, and not admit that He is the 
Author also of the merry music. It is, I think, Cowper 
who speaks of the boy who whistled as he went for want 
of. thought. No, not for want of thought, but as the very 
outflow of the joy of life and health, the expression of the 
simple gladness of youthful existence. 0, most beautiful 
and most significant ! For there is a gladness in God of 
which our most joyous moods, so they be but pure, are but 
dim reflections. Why should we think that the universe 
has no other than a grave or solemn aspect 1 It is full of 
joy. Then also the cradle lullaby. Purer rays from 
heaven fall not upon this earth than those which weave a 
canopy of sacred light above a mother singing her child 
to sleep. 
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It may be said, "Your Natural Theology of music spoils 
it all." If we could think that music was the expression 
of the attributes of God our delight in it would be gone. 
It would seem to be something too high and fearful to be 
used for pleasure or amusement. Indeed, it would not be so. 
You use the light for all kinds of purposes, and have no dread 
of it. Yet the light is as full of Natural Theology as music 
is. So are the plants of our gardens; and so is the faculty 
of speech. We cannot get out of the range of Natural 
Theology ; we move in it from the cradle to the grave. 

The Natural Theology of music is but an amplification of 
my text. "He that planted the ear, shall He not hear 1 " 
There is no force whatever in these words but such as is 
derived from the wondrous structure and susceptibilities of 
the ear. 

that one could dwell, as it were meet to dwell, on all 
that is implied by that vast and ever open ear of God. In 
the silence of the skies, where for untold ages myriads of 
worlds roll ever onwards — in that starry vault which 'all 
nations contemplate with an upward gaze — there is 
listening ; listening, from which no moan of grief escapes 
unheard : listening, which in the universe can detect no 
cry of useless pain. No hopeless unending wail of misery 
falls, or ever will fall, on that ear. 

Choose for yourselves ; but sure I am that if it were 

possible to attribute to nature too much of revelation, too 

much significance of a love that owns no limits, and of a 

sympathy deeper than human woe ; it would be an error 

on the right side. 



V. 

THE LAWS OF SERVICE AND OF SELF-BEQARD. 

KoMANS XIV, 7, 8. 

*< None of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself . . . 
whether we live therefore, or die, we are the Lord's." 

Wb cannot find any law, pertaining to the inhabitants of 
our world, greater, wider, or more certain than this — that 
every life ministers to other life — that nothing exists for 
its own sake alone. Consciously or unconsciously, 
willingly or unwillingly, everything serves. "None of us 
liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself." 

It is equally a law in nature that all living things act 
for their own safety and self-preservation. Hence arises a 
struggle for existence, a "battle of life," which is not a 
little puzzling until it is seen that the two laws, the law of 
service and the law of self-preservation, are parts of the 
one great scheme on which the world of life has been 
developed by the Creator. 

Generally speaking, it is the weak that yield their lives 
to support the strong; the lower forms that have their 
natural course of life shortened to prolong the existence of 
higher forms. This rule is wider than we always 
remember. We harvest our wheat with no feeling that 
we are taking away life. Yet, in every grain of com that 
is made into bread, an entire life is sacrificed, for the 
preservation of which provision has been made surpassing 
all human skill. The commissariat de^aitt>m&\^ ^1 ^xs.^:«£^ 
does not exhibit design for s\ippoTlmj'\ii'^ ^o ^^xscaii^^ 
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the husk, the starch, the germ, and the whole structure of 
a grain of com. This wondrous provision was not needed 
solely that men might grind it, and bake it, and eat it ; 
but that it might fall upon the soil, and sprout and grow 
into a living plant of corn. 

Thus we apparently interrupt and shorten the course of 
life when we carry home the corn. But let us for a 
moment suppose that the wheat could assert its right to 
live, and could refuse to serve man as food. The result 
woi^ld be that the husbandman would cease to CTiltivate his 
cornfields, and the wheat would dwindle to be a mere weed. 

There is a thousand-fold more wheat now living in the 
world, because it neither lives nor dies for itself alone, but 
also for the service of man. Thus, from the apparent 
struggle between the law of self-assertion and the law of 
service, springs the order, and beauty, and fertility 
of nature. 

Let us now ascend the scale of life to animals endowed 
with wonderful instincts. Self-preservation is the law 
which has armed them with deadly weapons, and supplied 
them with shields, and given them speed and cunning, and 
taught them wiles for escaping danger, and fatal methods 
of capturing their prey. Yet the law of service is imposed 
on the mightiest of them ; and with aU their strength and 
skill, they are unable to live or die for themselves alone. 

In man the law of self-preservation is equally strong, 

and because of his powers of reason, and his especial 

prerogative of speech, its spheie oi a^Xivaii Aa ^issvost 
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immeasurably extended. The term "selfishness" does not 
properly express the disposition which man thus shares, in 
common with all living things ; because selfishness is in him 
the abuse of the law of self-preservation. Let us call it self- 
regard. We may then say that self-regard is a law of our 
nature, to which, in the first instance, almost every appeal 
must be made. Our sense of responsibility is founded on 
self-regard ; for if we were altogether indifferent to 
ourselves, it is hard to see how we could care for responsi- 
bility. Our sense of duty seems to look in the same 
direction. Faith and hope are personal graces ; and even 
the lower, but very essential, qualities of our nature, such 
as fear and aversion, seem to imply self-regard as their 
basis, and to be not otherwise possible. In fact, the 
whole human race has been nurtured on the principle 
of self-regard ; the good and generous as well as the 
ignorant and the evil doer. The whole, much misunder- 
stood, system of divine rewards and punishment? is founded 
on it. Self-regard underlies all laws, and all popular 
religions, and to it must be attributed most of the virtues, 
and, perhaps, all the vices which characterise human life. 
It is, as we have seen, the universal rule in all life ; and it 
seems to be, necessarily, associated with individuality. 

On the other hand, the law of service is equally 
imperative on all ; and, if it were not a repulsive task, it 
might easily be shown that the most selfish man on earth 
cannot live or die for himself alou^. TV^a T^a^'^^^^Js^ ^\ 
being provided with food, aheltei, au^ cXo^i\i\\\^x^XL\«w^^svs^ 
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80 dependent that others will live on his wants; and if there 
conld be such a soulless man as to be moved by no pity, 
nor bound by any sense of truth, his companions would 
serve themselves of him as long as he lived ; and care only, 
at his death, to share his leavings. 

But, now, let us ask what this inexorable law of service 
becomes under the teaching of Christ. It is made 
beautiful with all that can adorn and elevate the character 
of man. He tells us that all our acts and thoughts of 
kindness are pleasing to the Heavenly Father; that not on 
great occasions only, but in the smallest matters, in serving 
others we are serving Him. Every pure, and gentle, and 
holy motive has the freest exercise in the service of others. 
But what I wish you particularly to notice is the changed 
aspect of a natural law. 

The law of service is not repealed. It is not only a law 
of Moses ; it is a law of nature. It was in force before 
there was a human being in the world. For the long ages 
when there were only plants and lower animals, the law of 
service ruled all things having life. It remains unchanged 
now. We cannot, if we would, live for ourselves. Service 
is a condition of life. Here, then, is one of the much 
dreaded laws of natural science ; a law which makes no 
allowance for youth or age, for ignorance or poverty : the 
rule is as stem as the law of gravitation; but its 
unchangeableness is its perfection when it is regarded as 
the expression of the Father's goodwill. I often think 
/ifttf/ our great dread ot the laws oi natxxTO \b Ci\\\\^\s\i^ Si 
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not worse. I admit the difficulties, the painful difficulties, 
they present. To me the laws of nature appear to be, 
ultimately, laws of love ; but I cannot prove them to be so. 
He that is able to receive it let him receive it. At all 
events, so far as our faith in Christ avails, the law of 
service is seen as transformed, and made to be a prolific 
source of happiness. 

But let us turn to the other law — the law of self-regard. 
It has carefully been explained to you that by self-regard 
is not meant selfishness, which is a vice. What has the 
teaching of Christ done for the law of self-regard ] It seems 
to me that our Lord has given us the conception of a way 
in which the two laws may be blended into one law ; has 
enabled us to see that in fulfilling the law of service we 
may fulfil the law of self-regard. In other words, that our 
own happiness may be most perfectly ensured by our 
devotedness to the welfare of others. 

Many will admit this ; but then arises the great question 
— how is this devotedness to the good of others to be 
attained. By self-sacrifice 1 Yes, by self-sacrifice ; but 
not by self-sacrifice as it is generally understood — self- 
mortification. That is to say, conscious self-renunciation ; 
for the very moment we are conscious of self-sacrifice we 
become liable to the danger of sacrificing to self under a 
more subtle form. 

No doubt, the greatest of all moral problems is how to 
overcome selfishness. If it could be preached down, or 
written down, it would have ceased \oii^«i%o. 'Ytv^'^^»xssi% 
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of hair shirts, and the recital of penitential litanies every 
third hour of the day and night have been tried, and have 
left the evil as strong as ever : and yet, I think we should 
have no heart for selfishness if we could lay firm hold on 
the truth that — "whether we live therefore, or die, we are 
the Lord's." For selfishness is like the cloak in which the 
traveller wrapped himself the more closely for all the 
drivings and peltings of the storm ; but was ready to cast 
away when the sunbeams fell upon him. 

One of the most loveable characters, who was also ene of 
the greatest and most original thinkers of the present age, 
the late James Hinton, in an essay on "Others' Needs," has 
written some surpassingly beautiful thoughts on this great 
question. He substitutes " others' needs " in the place of 
self-regard, superseding it altogether. But self-regard is an 
essential condition of individual existence ; and the true 
design of self-regard is not to be eliminated as an evil 
thing, but to be divinely satisfied. Why, else, does 
all life, above that of the polypes, appear in the form of 
individual existences % 

Whether we live, or die, we are the Lord's. That is the 
basis ; others' needs, the superstructure. 

Nothing but a firm trust that we are now, and must ever 
be, in the hands of a Father, to chasten or encourage us as 
we most need, can give the requisite freedom for casting 
away the securities to which self-regard must fondly cling. 
But if a man can, in his heart, take this view of the relation 
between himself and God — and, if he understand the 
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teaching of Christ, he may reasonably do so — it seems that 
he abeady possesses the substance of love to God. It can 
be no mere cold assent to the existence of a God when we 
are assured that we are in the hands of a Father, and that 
no one is able to pluck us out of His hands. 

Eager representatives of opposing sects will utter their 
cry — aye, but that belongs to us only, to us who are Christ's 
true flock. My friends, Christ claims it for all, but 
especially for the weak and the wandering, for the wicked 
need discipline even more than the good need encourage- 
ment. When we know ourselves to be in the best hands 
for time and eternity, there will be in us a leaping of the 
free heart towards " others* needs." 

We may be persuaded that the time when men will act 
for others* needs is yet a long way off ; and that, at all 
events, we ourselves shall never live to see it. But herein 
is no excuse for indifference. Nor do I think that we 
should be indifferent if only we thought it possible. 
But surely we have ourselves seen the principle at work. 
We have seen some of whom we have felt inclined to say 
— they appear to have lost all concern for themselves, and 
to think only of others. Perhaps we know but little of 
the trials through which such a character has been attained. 
Lovely as it is beyond all other characters, it is rare : yet, 
if there were only one example of such a disposition in the 
world, it would show what human nature may become in 
spite of strong hereditary tendencies. 

It is no justification of selfishness to say that self-regard 
is natural We contend with the course of nature when 
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we overcome the natural barriers between continent and 
continent by our ships. "What are loving hearts and clear 
understandings given us for, but to control the natural 
brute instincts which we have as animals, and without 
which we could not exist ? He sins a deadly sin against 
nature who chooses the laws that nature gives to be his 
servants, to have dominion over him, and to rule him as a 
slave is ruled. 



** Ah, could you kill that ever craving lust 
For bliss, which kills all bliss, and lose your life, 
Your barren unit life, to find again 
A thousand Hves in those for whom you die — 
So were you men and women, and should hold 
Your rightful rank in God's great universe. 
Wherein, in heaven and earth, by wiU or nature, 
Nought lives for self, all, all, from crown to base. 
The Lamb, before the world's foundation slain. 
The Angels, ministers to God's elect ; 
^e sun, who only shines to light the worlds. 
The clouds, whose glory is to die in showers ; 
The fleeting streams, who in their ocean graves 
Flee the decay of stagnant self-content. 
The oak, ennobled by the shipwright's axe. 
The soil which yields its marrow to the flower ; 
The flower, which feeds a thousand velvet worms. 
Born only to be prey to every bird — 
All spend themselves for others ; and shall man, 
Earth's noblest blossom — image of his God, 
Whose twofold being is the mystic knot 
Which couples earth and heaven — doubly bound. 
As being both worm and angel, to that service 
By which both worms and angels hold their life. 
Shall he, whose every breath is debt on debt, 
Refuse, without some hope of future wage 
Which he calls heaven, to be what God has made him. 
No, let him show himself the creature's lord 
By free-will gift of that self-sacrifice 
Which they, perforce, by nature's laws endure." 



VI. 
SORROW, 

St. John XVI, 22. 

** And ye now therefore have sorrow." 

Sorrow is by no means necessarily a sorrowful subject ; 
though, as I suppose, no one would choose Sorrow for a 
companion, if Joy could be had instead. Probably, many 
would not grow old if they could help it ; but advancing 
years bring with them suitable compensations for pleasures 
left behind, and old age need neither be envious nor 
mournfuL In like manner there are thoughts which may 
help us to be reconciled to sorrow, or, at aU events, may 
diminish its sadness ; and if we are so fortunate as to be 
under no great grief of our own, we may be all the better 
for being able to give a reason to others why we refuse to 
regard this world of ours as a place of exile, and the 
cheerless abode of trouble. 

Have we thought what sorrow is ? Most of us have/eZ^ 
it, at one time or other of our lives, as a painful affection of 
the mind, not entirely under our own control ; capable of 
being baniahed for the moment \>^ ^ NvAetvX. ^^cs^^ ^"^ <^^ 
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being drowned in a tide of sensuous excitement : just as 
the voice of a speaker may be lost in the shoutings of the 
multitude. Whilst the outcries last, it is as if the speaker 
were silent ; but the instant there is a lull in the noise, the 
voice is heard going on as before. Such is sorrow ; not 
ceaseless, but returning again and again. In all this, 
sorrow has some resemblance to the bodily feeling of 
hunger, which may be forgotten in sleep ; but the waking 
moment brings its return. So, sorrow is a feeling of 
emptiness in the mind. It differs from extreme anguish 
of heart in leaving us to some extent masters of our 
conduct : its promptings are not overpowering ; their 
influence chiefly depends on their reiteration. Hence the 
adage " If sorrow slumber, wake it not." 

And now I feel sure that in what I have to say further 
on the nature and relief of sorrow I shall best be under- 
stood by the use of an illustration. Who were those men 
whom our Lord addressed as under the influence of sorrow. 
" Ye now therefore have sorrow." They were His 
Apostles. They had been Galilean peasants, and it is 
reasonable to conclude that before they saw Jesus they had 
shared the ordinary pleasures and troubles of a life of 
industry in the neighbourhood of CapeTuaxxm, Ma.\.>il!a.^^ 
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had been a collector of the taxes, a trying occupation, and in 
his case a successful one, pleasantly varied by the exercise 
of hospitality. The sons of Zebedee were fishermen, as 
were also Simon Peter and his brother. It is not needful 
to particularise the social circumstances of the whole 
number — they were very much alike. 

jNow, let us suppose that these men had continued to be 
what they were when called by Christ — Matthew a 
publican, Peter a fisherman, and so with the rest. Mean- 
while, years rolled by, and the Lord was crucified and 
the news of the event reached 'Galilee. The Galileans 
would talk of it, for every Galilean must have heard or 
seen something of the great Prophet of Nazareth. One 
would say, it was a cruel act to put so good a man to 
death ; another, we thought He was to be a King ; a third, 
ah well. He will never come here again : I am sorty, for I 
have at home a poor sick child that I wanted to bring to Hiii.. 

Would not the words and thoughts of John and James, 
and Matthew, if they had remained at home, have been 
such as these without any difference ] Yet now, not the 
news of Jesus* death, but the mere thought of it filled their 
hearts with sorrow. Surejy, it is plain that the liability 
to this deep sorrow was the ptvG^ ^i^x^^ ^«^^ \st. Vcl^ct^iys^s^ 
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and loving their dear Lord and Master. Fishermen of 
Galilee still — such sorrow could not have reached them. 
Bitter and deep as was their grief at losing the presence of 
Christ, had they any reason to complain that they had not 
been left to themselves with no greater troubles to dread 
than the loss of a boat or an unsuccessful night's fishing % 

Now, in this we see the true character of sorrow : it is 
associated with the higher knowledge, and the affections 
and the sympathies which give life its chief value. A 
stone has no sorrow, nor has a tree. If a bird has sorrow it 
is because it has known the joy of its nest and its brood, 
and the song of its mate. Would the mourning bird be 
really happier or better off if it was as insensible as the 
bough on which it built? The bough never knew the 
sorrow of bereavement : but, 0, the blindness of declaring 
the bough happier therefore than the bird ! Every sorrow 
tells of a lost joy, but not all joys are lost ; so the joys of 
life mtist exceed the sorrows. 

I am not speaking of suffering from pain : that is another 
subject, on which I have often spoken to you. Nor 
should sorrow be mistaken for melancholy, which is only 
a name for a mood inclining sickly minds to see cause for 
sorrow everywhere, and to taste only waters of Marah in 
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the flowings from every fountain. For sorrow is honour- 
ably met with from without, iu the vicissitudes of life, as 
the winds and the rollers beat upon the ship which the 
mariner, nevertheless, keeps on her course towards the 
haven where he would be. But melancholy disturbs the 
reckoning from within, prejudicing the senses so that they 
convey only wrong impressions. Wherefore, let no false, 
aesthetic gilding hide the inner corruption of " loathed " 
melancholy, — never a child, never young, but sprung, 
conspicuously and deeply draped, from the brain of some 
would-be divinity. 

We must, however, remember that false and unworthy 
pleasures, when they fail, leave a sense of emptiness in the 
mind that is of the nature of sorrow. The miser is 
broken-hearted when he is despoiled of his gold, and the 
tyrant when he fails in his power to oppress. Probably, 
if measures for the moral discipline of mankind were in our 
hands, wo should have little hesitation in making sorrow 
much sharper and more definite than it is. We are 
astonished that, under a perfectly just power, sin should 
bring sorrow chiefly of a negative, unfelt character, through 
the exclusion of higher kinds of happiness. We forget 
that, as members of a community, it is our duty to make 
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crime uncomfortable ; and that of sin, which is not also 
crime, there could be no uniformity in human judgment. 
One man would render the world intolerable for the 
sanctimonious, and another would scourge to the very bone 
the unbeliever. It is to be feared that we should send 
forth poor kinds of men and women if we were the world's 
schoolmasters. The discipline of sorrow is grandly 
administered by One whose ways are not as our ways. 

But I think that the greater part of the sorrow, that is 
commonly met with is not a thing to be ashamed of. It 
may spring from loss of friends, or from anxiety for the 
safety of others, or from conscious deficiency in ourselves. 
But, whatever may be its source, it casts more or less of 
shade upon almost every human life. Yet, it need not 
cause us to distrust the care of our Father in heaven, if we 
are often troubled. If we think upon any particular 
sorrow of our own, and if the choice were given us to feel 
it, or not to feel it, the source of it remaining the same, I 
think we should say : Lord, let us still feel the trouble 
rather than be so dull and senseless as not to grieve for 
any cause of grief. 

Now, this is the one point that changes the whole nature 
o/ sorrow ; we perceive it to be "bettex \i\i«tTv %\,\x:^\!i 
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indifference. " Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me, but if not, Thy will be done." 

It is natural to say : could not the joys of increased 
intelligence and quickened sensibilities have been given us 
without the liability of being pierced to the quick with 
cares and sorrows. My friends, we are poor judges of the 
possible and the impossible. In the case of the Apostles, 
they could not have known the Lord and followed His 
steps, and heard His words and loved Him as they did, 
without a liability to that very sorrow which befel them. 
Their sorrow was chiefly made up of endearing memories : 
it was little else than transformed joy. Is not sorrow very 
often only joy so transformed as to keep us wakeful and 
watchful, as it is best for us to be 1 

There is some significance in the mythic utterances of 
past ages relative to sorrow. For many ancient nations 
had their popular festivals of sorrow, often horribly 
perverted, yet, originating in true and healthy instincts. 
Chief amongst these were the rites in which the departure 
of summer, followed by the stern approach of barren 
winter, was lamented as though it had been the death of a 
divine personage mourned under many different names — 
Adonis, Tammuz, Balder the "Beaw.\.\iw\, \\. TCi>\%\.V"?c^Oci^^5sc^ 
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the ylvid reality of the summer joy that gave the impres- 
sion of desertion and death to the coming in of winter. 

It has been seen that the character of sorrow, and of 
human life as the arena of sorrow, is much changed and 
brightened by the consideration that sorrow is transformed 
joy ; so that "no joy, no sorrow ;" and that we rightly 
prefer the pain of sorrow to apathy or indifference. 

But we have noticed only half the process,' for the 
sorrow which springs from the shade of departed joy is 
turned into joy again, and then that joy is permanent. 
" Yo now have sorrow, but I will see you again, and your 
heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man taketh from you." 
First, the joy of being with Christ ; then, the sorrow at 
His departure springing from the memory of that joy ; 
lastly, the return of the joy in a higher and a more 
enduring form, " I will see you again and your heart shall 
rejoice, and your joy no man taketh from you." Such 
seems to me to be the way of the Father in the world 
which He has made. Often, life is limited to infancy, or 
to a condition of undeveloped capacities. The one thought 
I have endeavoured to bring before you is : that sorrow is 
not the inherent malady of life, but presupposes the 
experience of joy. 



vn. 

THE WAVE OF GREAT CHRISTMAS JOY, 

St. Lukb I, 78. 

'* The dayspring from on high hath yisited us." 

Christmas, Good Friday and Easter Day are times when 
it is right for us to put the lessons of tlie Christian year 
into practice, and to try our wings, whether we can rise for 
a little while above our personal cares into a wider 
sympathy with what Heaven has done for Earth : to forget 
ourselves, to forget even our personal sins, those sad 
troublers of our peace, in honour of world-wide mercies ; 
but especially, of the visit from on high of the Dayspring. 
Our forefathers, in very ancient times^ worshipped the 
Dawn ; and, outside of the faith of Christ, no worship has 
been more pure and gentle and hopeful than the adoration 
of the eastern sky at the sweet hour of prime. For the 
Dawn-maiden was never regarded as an angry divinity; 
no victim ever bled before her shrines ; only, there was a 
tinge of melancholy in hymns to the Dawn, because of her 
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brief existence ; for she was supposed to be slain every 
morning by the arrows of the Sun — ».«., by his beams at 
his rising : but to be brought to life again, to attend, with 
faithful love, her glorious spouse as he sank in the west. In 
all nature worship there is no other legend more beautiful 
than this. Have we, Christians, any cause to be jealous of 
it % It finds its way, in one form or other, into a hundred 
nursery tales over all Europe and America, and the East. 
But we can hardly bring ourselves to regard it as a serious 
faith ; yet it really was ; and it seems a mistake to class 
the purer kinds of nature worship as all one with the 
abominable idolatries and fiendish rites denounced by 
Isaiah and St. PauL One of the peculiar blessings brought 
by the Dayspring, in revealing the Eternal as the God and 
Father of all, is our liberty to rejoice in whatever is 
beautiful or good, without respect of place or person. The 
evil that everywhere abounds tries our faith to the utmost; 
but, at all events, we need not wilfully narrow the good, 
and thus make the trial more hard to bear. 

The passing away of darkness, when the sky begins to 
brighten in the east, has been held sacred by millions who 
hare not known Qod as a Father. But it is not the dawn 
that is imaged m the beautiful expression — the'' Dayspring,'' 
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— bnt rather the first rays of the sun ; not a reflected light 
as the dawn, but the earliest beams of the true orb of day. 
This rising was foreseen by the prophet Micah. "But 
thou Bethlehem Ephrata, though thou be little among the 
thousands of Judah yet out of thee shall He come forth 
unto me that is to be ruler in Israel j whose goings forth 
have been from of old, from everlasting." A more 
remarkable prophecy is not to be found in the Old 
Testament. Even those amongst modern critics, who are 
least disposed to admit that the birth of Christ was fore- 
seen, allow the passage to be perfectly genuine, and that 
it expresses a confident expectation of the coming of the 
Messiah, and of His arising out of Bethlehem. But the 
most remarkable expression is that which refers to the 
antiquity of the "goings forth." Whose "goings forth" 
have been from of old, from the days of eternity. There are 
other similar expressions — "The rising of the Sun of 
Kighteousness with healing in His wings" — "The bright 
and morning Star." And the meaning seems to be that ever 
since the universe began there have been breakings forth of 
light out of darkness, as Creation has been made capable 
of receiving them. The light of one age becomes even as 
a darkness out of which purer light up-springs. The light 
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[of the Old Testamenfmust yield to that^of the New 
Testament ; that of the New Testament must{become more 
and more clearly an Epiphany of the^|All-Father, as one 
and another, and another of the fair fields of Nature rise 
into the light which "maketh manifest" as the centuries 
pass; and if we 'are but true to ourselves, the divine 
plan for the ages will have its counterpart in our lives, and 
things will become plainer as we grow older, and we shall 
be more content with the perfect will of Grod. 

The visit of the true Dayspring appeals to principles in 
our nature in unison with those which rendered the dawn 
so delightful and so sacred in times past. The Egyptians 
had a'poetic way of symbolising this. They constructed a 
huge stone statue in a jsitting posture^looking towards the 
East, and they said that when the'moming rays'first fell upon 
the head of the statue, the stone uttered sounds like the 
musical tones of the harp. But the joy of the daybreak is 
far more than an imaginary sentiment : all nature rejoices : 
the birds and the flowers and the very fields are glad 
because the night is gone. We ourselves feel that the 
early morning' [hour is sacred to a higher kind of joy. 
Why should we think the less of this because it is probably 
a relic of nature worship 1 God hath provided some better 
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thing for us ; but our brightest morning joy we share with 
other portions of God's good creation. How little we think 
beforehand of the Christmas evening — how much of 
Christmas morning ! Well, we owe the glad festivities of 
the Christmas evening to the visit of the Dayspring which 
we commemorate chiefly on the Christmas morning. Only, 
our rejoicings should be in keeping. But it is not the time 
for moralizing now ; rather, let us consider how this wave 
of great Christmas joy rolls round the world. It is a 
thought that requires some trouble, but it is appropriate to 
the season. 

The old day ends and the new day is bom on the only 
meridian or day-line that can be drawn direct from the 
north to the south pole without crossing any known land. 
It is away far off in the midst of the Pacific Ocean. 
There, at this time, which is that of our Christmas noon, 
Christmas Day, December 25, is over ; for it is now one 
o'clock, a.m., and the feast of Stephen has begun. But 
this imaginary line is on the wide expanse of waters, from 
pole to pole, grand, but without inhabitant. The first land 
visited by the newly bom Christmas Day is Kamtskatka; 
but it arrives in the middle of a long icy-cold night of 
many weeks. Still, there are a few Christians there to 
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welcome Christmas as an occasion to be happily celebrated 
in the long dreary darkness prevailing in the regions of 
polar frost and snow. 

About the same time, or even earlier, the light of 
Christmas falls upon New Zealand, which to-day is in the 
full glories of its summer. There, thousands of English 
Christians are made glad by the return of the festival of 
the Nativity, and at this moment, in the cool of the long 
evening, friends are meeting and talking of home and 
relations in the mother country. When Christmas Day is 
four hours old it shines upon the eastern regions of the 
Eussian and Chinese empires, visits Japan, and scatters 
rejoicing through the midst of myriads of our fellow 
countrymen in Australia. Four hours later, the Christian 
churches in India and Ceylon take up the strain of joy, 
and the walls of many a quondam idol temple echo the 
notes of "Hark, the herald angels sing." Two hours after, 
as the earth still turns up from the dark west to meet the 
flood of light that already has possession of the East, and 
Bethlehem hears its own song : "0 come all ye faithful, 
joyfully triumphant, come ye, come ye to Bethlehem :" 
and with Bethlehem rejoice the churches of Nubia and 
Abyssinia, and the Christian stations on the Zambesi. 
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And, not long after, the vast length of the continent of 
Africa, from Tunis to the distant cape of the far south, 
rises into the light and joy of Christmas. 

Not until Christmas Day is thirteen hours old, with 
reference to its course through the whole world, does 
England strike in with songs of praise, and France and 
Spain, and Western Africa rejoice with us. Still, two 
other continents have to be waked up, and the Americas, 
North and South, and the lovely Antilles, wait and are 
fully ready to share in honouring the birthday of our Lord. 
But Christmas day, or any other day, takes nine hours in 
crossing the vast continents of the new world, from the 
most eastern point of Brazil to the western point of Alaska, 
where the last hours of Christmas leave the land altogether, 
and the happy Christmas Day dies away upon the waters 
of the deep. 

We need not suppose that all this great circling wave of 
gladness, as it rolls round the world, is deeply spiritual : 
it is joy ; and, for the most part, it is purely a kindly joy. 
Broadly speaking, it is true that Christians are better 
pleased one with another to-day than on any other day of 
the year. Have they any reason to be so ] I know of no 
reason except it may be that religion itself is supposed to 
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have two aspects — a bright aspect and a dark one ; and 
that the dark aspect, the exhibition of which is considered 
to be necessary to kill our sins, fails to promote kind offices 
and goodwill. Give the message of Grod's love in Christ a 
fair chance and the world runs over with helpfulness. 
We may leave the dark aspect alone for to-day. It is true 
that the words which follow the text speak of darkness and 
the shadow of death. Yes, but we cannot see the darkness 
and the valley of the shadow by diving deeper into it. 
We must mount the hillside and get into the sunshine 
before we can really see to any good purpose the valley of 
the shadow. 

There is, then some reality, some substance, in all 
healthy Christmas rejoicing, for the glorious title, the 
Dayspring, truly represents the character and office of 
Christ — the Light-bringer, the Kevealer — the Manifestor 
of the Father. " Lead, kindly light, lead thou me on." 



VIIJ. 

Isaiah XVIII. 

This beautiful little poem has, in a very prominent way, 

attracted the attention of Biblical scholars, who have 

pronounced it to be as difficult of interpretation as it is 

graceful in composition. It has been called Bishop 

Horsley's chapter, because that learned prelate, editor of 

Sir Isaac Newton's works and Secretary to the Koyal 

Society, wrote a translation of it which, a century ago, was 

very much admired. But the true principles of Biblical 

criticism, by the comparative method, were not established 

in those days. The following rendering is selected from 

more than one source. 

" Hail ! land of the winged cymbal, bordering on the rivers of 
Ethiopia : 

Which sendeth ambassadors on the sea ; 

In vessels of papyrus on the face of the waters. 

Go, swift messengeis, to a people grown high and gleaming ; 

To a people terrible from their beginning hitherto : 
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The stron;?, strong nation, all subduing, whose land the 
rivers nourish. 

All ye that inhabit the worid, and that dwell upon the earth. 

When the standard is lifted on the mountains, behold ye. 

When the shophar is sounded, hear ye. 

For thus hath Jehovah said unto me. 

Like the clear heat after rain, 

Like the dewy cloud in the day of haryest, 

1 will be still and look on in my mansion. 

Surely, before the vintage, when the bud is i)erfect, 

And the blossom is become a swelling grape. 

He shall cut off the shoots with pruning hooks 

And the branches he shall cut down and take away. 

They shall be left to the rapacious bird of the mountain 

And to the wild beast of the earth. 

And the rapacious bird shall summer upon it : 

And every wild beast of the earth shall winter upon it. 

In that day shall a present be brought to Jehovah of Hosts 

From a people grown high and gleaming. 

From a people tenible from their beginning hitherto. 

The strong, strong nation, all subduing, whose land the rivers 
nourish. 

To the place of the name of Jehovah of Hosts — to Mount Zion. 

This is very grand ; but what is it all about 1 The 
subject is a foreseen Assyrian invasion of the lands of the 
upper Nile, Ethiopia, or Gush. The prophet is on his 
watch-tower. In spirit he sees, far away beyond the hill 
country of Judsea, and across the desert of the wanderings, 
that wondrous valley of Upper Egypt where Thebes, the 
city of a hundred gates, still stood, and Memphis and 
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Luxor, and Karnac and the river-girt Philae, where the 
good Osiris sleeps ; and still further towards the sun 
Kubia and Ethiopia nourished by their tributary rivers. 
!No such region could be seen elsewhere on the earth. 
Damascus, Babylon, even Jerusalem, was not to be 
compared with Thebes. The prophet Nahum appeals to 
Nineveh — "Art thou better than populous No?" — No-Amon 
— the same was Thebes. 

But a dark cloud was rising in the East, and Isaiah in 
spirit beheld the Assyrian legions assembling to invade 
this land of palaces and sepulchres. The prophet's sympathy 
is kindled for the nations that dwell upon the banks of 
that ancient and mysterious river, the Nile ; and he 
imagines there a scene something like the passing of the 
fiery cross, in the North, to assemble the clans — Go, ye 
messengers, in your swift boats made of the papyrus : 
assemble the warriors of a people terrible from their 
beginning hitherto ; and let them prepare for war. 

Thus, the vision before the prophet is that of two great 
nations, one preparing for attack the other for defence. 
Then (v. 3) the whole world is summoned to take notice 
that the beacon fire is on the mountain, and that the 
Shophar, the great war trumpet, is blown. 
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Suddenly, (v. 4) the scene changes to Heaven, and the 
presence of the Almighty in His eternal mansion — " So 
the Lord said to me : Like the clear shining after rain, like 
the dew when the heat is greatest, so will I sit still and 
consider all things that are done in heaven, and on 
the earth." 

Let it be remembered that the prophet's sympathy is not 
with Assyria, but with the nations and cities of Upper 
Egypt. And now, in the fifth and sixth verses, he uses a 
very bold figure, — ^he compares the ambitious designs of 
Assyria with the expectations which arise from the early 
growth of the vintage, when the flower of the grape has 
been fertilised, and the berry, still sour, is swelling towards 
maturity ; when, in other words, all seems prosperous for 
the terrible wine-press of the Assyrian hosts, then shall the 
clusters and the twig?, and the branches, fall together 
before the divine pruning hook, and they that are cut off 
shall be strewn as resting places for the vulture and the 
jackal, and for every noisome bird and beast. 

After such a deliverance, Egypt is seen by the prophet 
as sending a votive offering to Jehovah of Hosts at 
Jerusalem. I do not think the words imply that Isaiah 
anticipated the conyeiBion of the natioixa on t\vft 'Si^ft •, \y5iX. 
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only that they would send a thank offering to the God of 
the Jews. The effect, in the last verse, of omitting the 
name, and leaving the present-bearing procession to he 
recognised by the repetition of a foregoing descriptive 
phrase, is magnificent and thrilling : the whole composition 
is, indeed, as elaborate as an ode by Pope or Milton. 

A few of the phrases need some explanation. ''Land 
of the winged cymbal." 

The Jews had several kinds of cymbals, all of which are 
distinguished by Dr. Stainer : the loud cymbals, the high- 
sounding cymbals, and the little cymbals or castanets. The 
sistrum, or winged cymbal, was an Egyptian instrument, 

"A people grown high and gleaming." The ancient 
inhabitants of Upper Egypt were remarkable for their 
height, and for their smooth, polished skin. Isaiah may 
have seen ambassadors from the Mle provinces ; and 
hence may be the accuracy with which he selects their chief 
physical characters. According to Herodotus, the 
Ethiopians were accounted the largest and homeliest of 
men. The conquering dynasty of Manetho was Ethiopian. 
"The sea." So the Nile was frequently spoken of. 
" Whose land the rivers despise," — /.e., look down upon 
in their fertilising overfloWc 
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"The sour grape." Our authorized version is very 
obscure in this passage. 

" \Yoe to the land." Since it was not a Jewish 
land, our translators may have thought a Jewish 
prophet was bound to denounce it. But there is not a 
trace of denunciation in the Hebrew ; it is rather an 
exclamation of astonishment and congratulation — Hurrah, 
or, Hail, land ! 

A few brief reflections must bring our subject to a close. 

Whatever the Jewish priests and scribes may have been, 
the Jewish prophets were the prophets of the God of the 
whole earth. Here are two nations, both of them heathen, 
the Assyrians, and the people of Thebes and the higher Nile ; 
and God is not ashamed to be called their God, though 
they certainly did not worship Him under any of His 
Jewish names. Truly, in every nation he that feareth Him 
and worketh righteousness is accepted of Him. 

The two allusions to nature are exceedingly line and 
forcible. We say in spring, the crops look promising, 
forgetting how wondrous a thing it is that speechless plants, 
can promise. The vineyard, when the grapes are just 
setting, is here made the symbol of expectation, — as the 
vine-dresser walks amongst his vines and counts the 
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clusters, so the Assyrian was reviewing his cohorts and his 
legions, expecting that which was not to be fulfilled. 

Passages in the Old Testament indicating the Divine 
concern for interests wider than those of the children of 
Jacob, form the very best links between the Old and the 
New Testaments. The voluminous divinity of type and 
antitype has almost seen its day ; and Providence ordering, 
chiefly through education, the course of modern thought, 
has made it very difficult, even for the most submissive 
Christian, to accept the reputed resemblance between the 
oriental magnificence of gold and precious stones and 
embroidered vestments stained with the gore of countless 
sacrifices, — the pride of the Old Testament — and His 
mission, whose simple, peaceful words and ways first 
won our thoughts to see in Himself how pure and lovely, 
and how happy sacred truth may be. 

!N"o one need for a moment question the exceeding great 
beauty of many of the Old Testament characters. In every 
age theris have been men, in some things, better than their 
religions. There are millions of such examples now — 
charitable Calvinists ; reverent-minded Agnostics ; tender- 
hearted believers in an eternity of torment. 

All we need to disperse our fears is a firm trust that He 
is ruling 7iow by His laws with an. authority as 
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supreme and explicit as that which was represented by the 
prophets, when, in His name, they proclaimed : " God 
spake from Heaven and said.'' 

How inany talents have we of the present age 
received in having been made, in respect of knowledge, "new 
creatures 1" It is a small return for the growth which has 
brought us to manhood, that we should be content to put 
away "childish things." The Jews found it impossible — at 
all events very hard — to put away theh' childish things ; 
witness the shyness of the Apostles towards the Gentiles 
after Pentecost, even though they had been so long with Jesus. 

Well, my friends, we shall have to part with a great 
deal of that which in our faith has been very dear to us. 
It may be a small thing that we have always believed that 
in the first verse of this chapter, God said "Woe," where 
His prophet indeed said "Hail." But to go no further 
than this one prophetic book, there are passages in Isaiah 
which it is a hard trial to lose now that more accurate know- 
ledge is severing from them a portion of their most cherished 
significance. Who has made the change ] Not the infidel. 
God Himself hath done it. He is calling us to be nearer 
to Himself, in being more reasonable in our faith as we 
become better instructed. 



IX. 

LOVE AND USEFULNESS. 

St. Luke, XIV. 7. 

*' He marked how they chose out the chief rooms." 

A PERFECT Christian possesses the essentials of a perfect 
gentleman, whether he be rich or poor. Rules for gentle- 
manly behaviour are not supposed to be fitting subjects 
for the pulpit : yet it is not easy to see how the words of 
Christ on the present occasion can be anything else than 
directions for becoming behaviour in society — how to go 
into a room and where to sit. 

Probably the guests whom Christ saw assembling, and 
choosing the best places for themselves, made the very 
same mistake that is now made, where, for religion a form 
of other-worldliness is set up, as distinct from and much 
above, proper behaviour in this world, i.e., before company. 

They too, the guests, had their own kind of other- 
worldliness, but it had been left behind at the place of 
prayer, or in the synagogue ; and what their other-world- 
liness had to do with their sitting iu o\iei \i\5x.^^,\^i0ciSft Nkssbsj^ 
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in another, at a feast, possibly never troubled them any 
more than a similar question would trouble some of us. 
Other-worldliness, we admit, is a pulpit affair : the choice 
of a place to sit in, at a party, may, we think, with safety 
be left to the teaching of a professor of deportment. 

Now it seems to me altogether wonderful and admirable 
that Christ should act and speak as he did. I love to 
think of him resting with Philip, or, perhaps, with Peter 
near him, unobtrusively, in some quiet spot, and marking 
how one and another came in, eager to seize upon the 
places of honour for themselves. " He marked how they 
chose out the chief rooms," but he was not provoked to 
censure their presumption — it was unbecoming — he would 
be sorry to see his friends act in like manner ; so he spake 
a precept which was a kind of parable, remarkable, even 
amongst the sayings of Christ, for its plain reasonableness 
and common sense, and for its thorough sympathy with 
human feeling. 

" When thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, sit not 
down in the highest room ; lest a more honourable man 
than thou be bidden of him. And he that bade thee and 
him come and say to thee, Give this man place ; and thou 
begin with shame to take the lowest room. But when 
thou art bidden, go and sit down in the lowest room ; that 
when he that hade thee cometh, he may say unto thee : 
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Friend, go up higher ; then shalt thou have worship in the 
presence of them that sit at meat with thee." 

Here our Lord presses into the service of his teaching a 
whole series of incidents, each one as little in keeping as 
can well be conceived with that other-worldliness which, 
with too many of us, passes for the complete and only 
gospel faith. 

And what is the result ? Did he lower the principles of 
the Kingdom of Heaven by recognising motives common 
to all ? No, but, rather, he elevates all human feelings 
that are not vicious by shewing that he understands them, 
and thafc they have their proper place, not outside of, but 
within, Christian discipleship. The wish for a good place 
at a feast is not condemned, but only the endeavour to 
gain it by intrusion. How natural, the shame of the 
intruder, turned out of his seat and, whilst everybody is 
looking at him, made to take the lowest room. Christ men- 
tions it as a thing to be avoided. Again, how natural the 
love of being praised and honoured before others. " Then 
shalt thou have worship, i.e., honour, in the presence of 
them that sit at meat with thee." Some would take this 
to be an altogether worldly and unworthy motive. Many 
would regard the desire of being honoured at a feast as a 
very natural feeling, but not likely to be commended by 
Christ. Most of us have yet to learn that because a feel- 
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ing is very natural, very human, therefore our Lord 
understands it, takes an interest in it, would heal it and 
cleanse it, and help it to find a home in His large and 
strong heart of sympathy. 

Certain it is, my friends, that the particular form 
of quxm religion which I have called other-worldliness, 
and which affects to despise such natural motives, 
does not present an attractive aspect towards them 
that are without. It rarely happens that all the members 
of a family or a household are decidedly * serious.' The 
rest ore sure to mark whether the serious ones choose out 
the chief rooms for themselves ; whether they want more 
nursing when they are poorly, and give less help in nursing 
when others are sick ; and if the member of a household, 
who would not miss a prayer-meeting for all the world, 
much too frequently misses turn in getting up in the 
morning to light the fire for the early breakfast, all the 
other-worldliness of a saint will not make amends, or 
prevent the casting of a stumbling block in the way of an 
outsider beginning to try to be more a Christian. 

Perhaps this may seem to be ungenerous towards the 

serious, who are often called true believers. Let us try to judge 

them fairly. It is probable that, in their intercourse with 

others, there are a hundred things which seem to them to 

/brm no part of their Christian faith and duty, and in such 
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things they frequently oflfend. I mean such matters as 
shewing concern for the feelings of others ; and being cheer- 
ful and agreeable when no strangers are by ; yet these make 
all the diflference to other members of the family. The 
Believers get blamed, or as they are fond of calling it, 
persecuted ; but they hug their faith all the closer ; for 
what can these little things have to do with the everlasting 
Gospel? And so, outsiders remain outsiders, but it would 
be happier and better if it were otherwise. 

Christ's care for attractiveness of character in his 
followers, seems to me most remarkable. Those who 
chose out the chief rooms for themselves committed 
no oflfence against the statute book. They had been asked 
to the feast. I know not that the name of each guest was 
placed where he was to sit. The usurpers robbed no one. Why 
might not they have the best places instead of leaving them 
for others, they knew not whom. Well, if their good taste 
did not teach them better, I do not believe that there was 
any law against it. We see in sc moment how very ugly and 
bad was their conduct ; it was vulgar ; or, to revert to my 
first expression — it did not belong to the ways of gentle- 
men, rich or poor. Christ marked it without denouncing 
it ; but he turned to his disciples, and we can well imagine 
how he felt that it would grieve him, should they be like 
the intrusive guests. Why? Because he knew how much we 
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all depend, for good or for evil, one upon another. The man 
who bullies his way through life sometimes gets a good 
place at a public dinner ; but he forfeits the hope that others 
will receive much benefit through his friendship. 

" Let not then your good be evil spoken of.'* How 
rarely does the offence lie in a matter which cannot 
conscientiously be relinquished or omitted. If you are 
a Broad Churchman, proclaim not your superiority, to the 
disparagement, it may be, of a man better than yourself. 
But, above all, eschew the assumption of a place in the 
highest room by the cheap and plausible affectation of 
belonging to no party, whilst loving whatever is best in 
each. 

It is easy to paint the unattractive character : much 
harder to say in what consists the opposite. Yet in thinking 
over the attractive characters I have known in my life- 
time, one feature strikes me as possessed in common by 
all — a freedom from self-consciousness in their intercourse 
with others, conveying the impression that just as they 
might be seen at any moment, so were they at all times, 
on the greatest as on the smallest occasions. For so I have 
seen the copious waters of a fountain welling up in limpid 
purity, day and night, ever ready to supply the population 
of a district or the dipped porringer of a thirsty child ; 
and it is hard to believe that "rivers of living water" 
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must need run with less constancy than streams from 
a mountain spring. 

The very drift and substance of Christ's teaching seems 
to have been to make men feel themselves to be so well 
oflf that, being set free toward all that is good and noble, 
they could afford to dispense with self-assertion, and let 
kind thoughts and words and actions flow from them 
naturally. " Freely ye have received, freely give." 

And on a heart, capable of attracting other hearts, is 
bestowed the power of kindling something of that 
admiration and enthusiasm which our Lord had in view 
when he spake of a return, " in good measure, pressed 
down, and shaken together, and running over, poured into 
the bosom." The cynic may pronounce the whole an idle 
dream; but it tallies well with the ways of men when 
their sympathies are warmed, not always by a worthy 
object. Still, immediately or more remotely, such a 
responsive glow towards that which is loveable in others, 
may probably have worked the best part of the good that 
is or has been done in the world. 

The Parable seems to echo the proverb — " Seekest thou 
great things for thyself, — seek them not." The love of 
Christ breathed a much deeper meaning into his words. 
Sad to say, there are many Christians who never put 
themselves forward, but who have not learned to be happy 
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in their lower places. They think they ought to be put 
higher, and they may be quite right in thinking so. But 
nothing can deprive them of lovb and usbfulnbss, except 
brooding over the thought that the world does not treat 
them well. That is fatal to all attractiveness of character. 
Suppose the world does not use a man fairly ; has he no 
hearts left amongst his friends who would do anything for 
him, and who think him the worthiest fellow in existence 1 
There is no need to pine at fortune, with so much left. 

I speak not of pain and adversity : they are terrible realities. 
God can comfort the sick and needy. But let a man have 
fair health, with food, clothing, and a decent dwelling ; 
then if he have love and usefulness, he need envy no 
man the chief room. Love and usefulness may content 
such a man this side heaven. 

At the opening of the Autumn session of the University 
College, Liverpool, this year, the attainment of learning, 
science, literature, philosophy — all was ranked a lower 
blessing than the contact of young hearts with superiors, 
wise, gentle, and refined. Friends, Friends, such happy 
emanations arc not limited to Professors in Colleges. Let 
us cheer up and be doing the good that we can, and not 
sulk if we be left at the bottom of the table. 



X. 

THE DIVINE ORDER. 

HoSHBA, XIV. 9. 

** The ways of the Lord are right." 

There is a very well-known saying to the effect that " the 
King can do no wrong." We may be pretty confident 
that this weighty aphorism does not lie at the mercy of 
every simpleton who may think it worth while to point 
out that Kings have not unfrequently behaved in a 
manner about as far as possible from right. Of course 
they have ; so we must look a little deeper into the matter 
if we would find out why it was desirable to have such a 
maxim at all. 

The saying, as i understand it, marks the distinction 
between a despot who governs at his will, and a constitu- 
tional monarch who rules according to law. In our country 
the crown is the very centre and representative of order. 
That which is right between man and man, is not right 
because you or I may think so. Wiser heads than ours 
have been at work, and a carefully considered rule of right 
has been established, which haa become tke Wh q>^ ^Vss^ 
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land. Acting by this rule, of which he is the representative, 
the King can do no wrong. The rule may seem to deal 
hardly with individuals or classes, as the income-tax may be 
thought oppressive by 'clerks and professional men with 
small incomes ; but on the whole it is, more likely than 
not, right and for the general good of the community 

On the other hand a Tyrant or an Autocrat will rule 
according to his character. If a bad man, he will sacrifice 
to self the honour of his country and the happiness of his 
subjects. If ^ good man, he will perform acts of splendid 
generosity ; but let his intentions be ever so benevolent, 
he will find it impossible to promote the general good of 
all his subjects, so well as if he allowed himself to be guided 
by laws framed expressly for the welfare of all sorts and 
conditions of men. 

But a Tyrant, bad or good, will be sure to have his 
enthusiastic admirers. Such a power as that wielded by 
the Sultan will find tens of thousands willing to lay down 
their lives in its support. Savage tribes miLst have chiefs, 
whose will is absolute ; and they show no want of fidelity, 
even when they see hundreds of their own sisters thrown 
into a living grave, at the death of a chief. So strong is 
the passion of man for a ruler. 

Even far more enlightened nations have not yet at- 
tained the thought of a Royal Power that can officially do 
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no wrong. If anywhere in the world it is in this country 
that we may look for the appreciation of a Personal Su- 
preme Authority, so entirely the representative of order as 
to be incapable of being otherwise than in the right. 

My aim, thus far, has been to show you that the idea 
of a King or ruler governing wholly by law, can be 
entertained only by minds educated and cultivated ; but 
that it needs only to be understood for its perfection to 
be acknowledged. 

I believe this to be the very lesson, concerning his rule, 
that God is now teaching us. He is making it clear, as in 
an age of comparative ignorance it could not have been 
made clear, that he is pleased to rule, and to do, every- 
thing by fixed laws ; which indeed express not his bond, 
but his living presence ; manifesting that no antagonistic 
power hath ever thwarted his designs \ that such as the 
world is, such it was originally designed to be in this stage 
of its history; that " the ways of the Lord are right," and 
that the universe manifests his ways only. 

My friends, we have here no new truth, but only an 
old truth in a new light. Bishop Hooker wrote a treatise 
on " The order which, from before the beginning, God hath 
set for himself to do all things by." Bishop Hooker saw 
this, but he did not see its inconsistency with the cherished 
ignorance prevailing in his days. For the wisest taen then 
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held that the course of Nature could be changed by wicked 
people who had made a compact with the Evil Spirit : so 
that the devil not only had power to change the course of 
Nature, but could also give that power to whomsoever he 
pleased. What stability could there be in the order which 

" God had set for himself to do all things by," if it could 
be overturned in this way ? 

There is overwhelming evidence now, which did not 
exist in Bishop Hooker's days, that the universe is one, 
and that the course of the heavens and the earth is not 
according either to chance or to a blind destiny, but 
according to the inunanent and living presence of Him 
by whom it was conceived before all worlds. The right- 
eous ruler of a people governs by laws which are external; 
but the Infinite Ruler, through His right ways which are 
the manifestation of Himself. 

Is it possible for us to approach such a Grod as children 
come to a parent ? Can we, with any feeling of reality, or 
with comfort, worship Him who not only spans the uni- 
verse, but who quickens its wondrous movements down 
to the trembling of a leaf, or a vibration of the ether ? 

Ah, my friends, this is the question of all questions, 

great and solemn beyond expression ; and happy, for 

we can answer yes, it is possible. But has the stress of 

the question been at all extensively Mfl In xdi^oxi ^q 
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have chiefly busied ourselves with getting our sins pardoned. 
Christ, if we would but listen to him, has set that at rest 
long ago. We are born into a state of pardon. But the 
other question remains. Can we with our sins, pardoned 
though they be, and with our poverty and weakness, even 
think comfortably of him, the great fount of the order of 
the universe? Has he sympathy — what, to-day? Will 
he have sympathy when I lose a dear one — ^when I die ? 
How can I know % 

My first answer must be very brief, because, in the 
thought of my life, the world is against me. Every- 
body seems to say that Nature is harsh, inexorable, cruel, 
caring nothing for the individual, but only for the race. 
Whereas, I believe Nature to be sensitive beyond all 
description or imagination, so that there is not anything 
that we can do or suffer, but it has its response in Nature. 
We can depend upon our food and clothing to nourish us 
and keep us warm ; upon the air, in that for which air is 
wanted ; upon the light, in that for which light is wanted : 
the whole science of Healing is founded upon the constancy 
of the kind of help that some natural product, skilfully 
prepared and used, wilKgive in a special need, whether it 
be to lull distracting pain, or to remove the fatal gangrene. 
Civilization is possible only because of Nature'9 sympathy 
with every want of man. Surely, we do woteiL^ct. ^^ixrc^ 
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to show sensitiveness and sympathy by sighs or tears ! 

" 0, but Nature is cruel in suffocating the poor pit-men 
in the mine; and in wrecking the boat of the hardy 
fisherman." Ah, and would be a million times more cruel 
in averting such catastrophes through broken laws. 

I will not now urge the truth so painfully felt by 
Mr. Mill — who knew not, as we now know, the concord of 
the universe — that Nature faithfully reflects the Author of 
all. Whatever we may believe of Revelation, I do not see 
how we can escape the conviction that Nature must 
manifest the Divine Order. 

It is needless to enquire how the " Divine Order " 
affects man's freedom of thought and action. Discussions 
on Free-will are simply exhibitions of learned folly. All 
that can be said by scientists and logicians to prove man 
to be an automaton, is " altogether lighter than vanity 
itself;" seeing that the thought " I can " is as inherent in 
man's nature as the thought " I am," or " I ought." 

But there are sympathies needed in ways peculiar to 
man ; and in his fellow men these emotional sympathies 
are found, for God has placed them there. Loving hearts 
find loving hearts, for they make them. And who ever 
came to Christ with a trouble so peculiar as to find nothing 
in him to take away the soreness of the wound 1 0, if we 
had but been unaffected in religion, our one perplexity 
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would be — how should we, weak and wayward, come with 
any life left in us, come before the Awful Source of laws 
that change not, though the nations of the earth fade as 
leaves of the forest. This would indeed be a step to bring 
us to Christ: and our poor thoughts, abashed and frightened 
at the light which no man can approach unto, would 
betake themselves to the gentle, reasonable, and assuring 
words of Christ, as doves flee to their windows. We have 
little to drive us to Christ, as St. Paul was driven when 
he felt the blows of that stern old Schoolmaster, the 
Jewish law. 

" This cry of the Salvationists V I fear it is but a 
cheap and deceitful, though well-intentioned, effbrt to get 
at the masses. Tell me not it is the only way. If we 
had men of zeal, like Peter the Hermit, as well up in the 
spirit of our age, as he was in the spirit of the eleventh 
century, working amongst our upper 500,000 — the masses 
would be reached; but it would be a costly affair. 

I have brought before you what I believe to be the 
truth, and have told you why I think it is for the best. 
Some may ask what right I have to preach what I 
only thinh My friends, I have lost all trust in very posi- 
tive assertions, whether in religion or science. Such 
things have been said — " in the Name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy GVio^t, kai^\3!' — ^^ \s>m^ 
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shake the faith of much stronger and better men than my- 
self, in matters of religion. And even in science too, it 
seems better to live on daily bread, than dogma ; — 
which thing if we do, bread will be given us. But 
may Crod in his infinite mercy forfend that we should 
ever see a religion only suited for philosophers and 
pew-renters. I confess I see no escape from disaster, if the 
true loveliness and grace of Christ's mission be not 
restored; for something very diflferent has taken its 
place. For ourselves let us, like David, be ashamed 
to approach God with religious homage which has cost 
us nothing. A very child may be filled with awe of the 
great God ; but it will cost the child something — ^the dear 
old doll must for a while be laid by ; the humming of the 
pretty tune must be hushed, and the hands be kept quiet. 
Our larger toys must not engross all our thoughts if we 
would apprehend a God " with whom is no variableness." 
It is worth a life's ransom to be able to say from the 
heart "the ways of the Lord are right." It is rare, I fear, 
now. Perhaps the lesson God is teaching us may, before 
long, help the conviction " What our Father does is well." 



XL 

REASONABLE OPTIMISM. 
IL Corinthians IX. 15. 
<^ Thanks be to God for His unspeakable gift. 



»> 



St. Paul had been writing to the Corinthians about alms- 
giving. They had been very kind to the poor Christians 
at Jerusalem in sending to them money and other things 
of which they stood in great need ; and St. Paul writes as 
if he were very much pleased to find that his teaching had 
done good, and disposed the hearts of the Corinthians 
cheerfully to part with their possessions for the sake of 
helping others who were in distress. 

St. Paul seems to like to dwell on this pleasant subject 
and calls the gifts of the Corinthians by many encouraging 
names — their fruits, their good work, their liberality, their 
bounty, their kind service which was sure to be useful in 
many ways ; and then, on a sudden, he thinks of another 
giver, and calls what He bestows an unspeakable gift. 

I suppose there is no doubt that this unspeakable 
gift of God can be no other than the knowledge of Himself. 
Let us think for a moment — What better thing can God 
give us, we being and remaining what the very best of 
us are 1 And if he bestow that, it is not in any set form of 
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words that we have the gift of the knowledge of God, for 
then it would be easily spoken of and described. It is 
simply His unspeakable gift, because the knowledge of 
God differs with every individual. It differs in our own 
selves at every changing period of our lives. If I try to 
express what I know of God, as a child, and again when I 
am grown up, and again when I am old ; I may use the 
very same words^ but their meaning is different to me. 

Our knowledge of God becomes, in fact, a part of our- 
selves. It varies not only with years but with days and 
hours; and there are times when practically we know 
very little of God, even though we may be singing a 
hymn in his praise, or joining in a prayer for his grace. 

On the other hand there are thousands of occasions 
when, quite unconsciously, we are learning and knowing 
something of God. Whatever is pure and lovely and of 
good report is His appearance. Whatever is brave and 
generous and true is His appearance. Whatever is loving 
and merciful and gentle is His appearance. Whatever is 
beautiful in Nature or Art is His appearance. 

Now, therefore, to be alive to impressions of good or to 
admire that which is admirable, is to recognise God ; is to 
partake of the unspeakable gift which he bestows through 
countless channels, some, and only some, of which we are 
accustomed to think of as " means of grace." When we 
have more of the spirit of Christ we shall perceive them 
all to be so. 

According to the measure of the capacity of the receiver. 
This is the divine rule in conferring the imspeakable gift. 
A Jittle child does not know God because he can say the 
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creed ; but because God has appeared to him. It will be 
a long time before the child can really learn to trace the 
love that soothes and watches over and helps him, to the 
invisible God ; of whom the very strongest of us finds it 
hard to conceive. 

Meanwhile God has appeared to the child — in the 
daisies on the grassplot — in the gaiety and buoyancy of 
his own happy child life — in the hushed moment before 
lying down at night, when the eyes must be closed, and 
the prattle cease, and soimds be lisped, our Father in 
heaven ; Hail Mary full of grace ; Allah il Allah ; not yet, 
not yet in the wordsy but in the hands clasped from 
play, in the tear of affection that falls from the mother's 
eye on the little upturned face, God appears to the child, 
and from heaven falls a gift. Those who think they can 
describe it, let them do so. To me it seems to be un- 
speakable. 

I will ask one question. Because the mother may 
worship an idol or a false god, does therefore the idol or 
the false god appear to the child in the mother's love 1 
No, but the true God. 

Soon, very soon, there is a consciousness of quiet 
another kind — a consciousness of evil. Nay, there may 
have been but little of the happy first, and much of 
the sad second kind. I think, however, that the child 
has not been bom who has had no share in the 
imspeakable gift, no happiness, no affection, no moments 
of truer and better thoughts and likings. But if such a 
case there be, it is in his hands whose ways are above our 
ways as the heaven is above the eartL 
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Practically we know much of good before we know 
much of evil ; and if in early hfe, yet it is not in the first 
days of childhood that the difficulty meets us so touchingly 
described by St. Paul. " The good that I would I do not, 
but the evil that I would not, that I do." 

Now it is just in this aspect of life, I mean in the 
struggle to do well, that the unspeakable gift is found to 
be an unspeakable blessing. And as we by our profession 
as Christians, and I hope also by choice, derive our highest 
and best knowledge of God through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
we may very truly say that he is to us the appearance of 
God in a way that is the most excellent of any. 

We have seen that the true God appears to the child : 
He also appears to the heathen in every thing that the 
heathen can understand to be good. Thus he has his 
share in the gift. You may say that it can be but a 
small share. Well, but the virtues he has to practice are 
very few and simple, and the temptations to do wrong 
against his conscience are very few. Cetywayo was not 
paralysed by his acts, towards every sense of good. 

Now I have brought before you the cases of the child and 
the heathen, with their very scanty knowledge of God, 
derived from so much of good as they are able to recog- 
nise, and their correspondingly simple lives, to make it 
quite clear to you that we really are in a very diflFerent 
case ; and that if we expect to meet all our multiplied 
difficulties by such a knowledge of God as might serve for 
a heathen or a child, we are very likely to pass through 
some bitter disappointments, making us almost wish that 
we were children or heathen. This must be wrong, for 
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our sensitiveness of evil is bound up with all our best 
happiness and our best affections, and our best hopes. 
The man who loves a friend is by that very love exposed 
to fears. With the joy of a friend comes all sorts of 
apprehensions, the fear of losing him, the fear of offending 
him, the fear of being imworthy of him. Would it then 
be right to say I wish I had no friend, it would save me 
all this trouble] Why, what is life for? On such 
grounds one might wish to be a stone. 

Well, then, the higher life does no doubt bring us 
more difficulties and troubles. The question is whether 
they are not a thousand times more than balanced by 
what we gain through the unspeakable gift of God. 
Bad thoughts, unkind words, selfish conduct, churlish 
feelings, these things are no trouble at all to the heathen, 
and to thousands besides. Can we dismiss all concern 
about them and treat them as trifles 1 You know very 
well we cannot, and therefore our great need to possess 
something that may brighten our lives, and cheer us in 
our vexations, and help us in our struggle to do well. 

That, and not personal safety, is our great concern. 
What have we to do with a pathway of safety — we, that 
cannot make one hair of our head white or black ? "I 
think," someone may say, "if I knew that God was a Father 
to me, just as I know anything else of which I am very 
sure ; and if I knew that I had a share in the things 
which God has prepared for them that love him, I should 
be better able to be kind and truthful and thankful" 

So then you don't know that? "No, not quite." 
Well, are you not told to say that you are a member of 
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Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the Kingdom of 
Heaven? "Oh, that is in the Catechism !" Just so ; is it 
any the less true for that 1 But I know very well what 
you mean. You mean that the Catechism, and the Bible, 
and the Church, and the Hymns, and the Sermons, are one 
thing, and that you like them and think them very nice ; 
but that common life, where the troubles come, and the 
bad hours, and the tired hopeless sort of feeling, are 
another, and quite a different thing. 

It should not be so. Hence I have been telling you 
that God appears to you in all kinds of goodness and beauty; 
and that his unspeakable gift, which is your knowledge of 
him, is made up quite as much of common-life things as of 
creeds and texts. We may misunderstand both the one 
and the other, but the God of our religion is the God and 
Father of our whole life. This is the great truth for which 
our Lord and Saviour gave himself to die as a Martyr that 
he might write it on men's hearts. 

My friends, I have endeavoured to bring before 
you a relation between God and Man constituting very 
real and substantial Optimism, which, far from being 
fanciful, is only the consistent and logical outcome of 
our professed belief in One God all powerful and cdl 
benevolent. 

It is not then for us to liken ourselves to exiles in 
Babylon. That were indeed to be unfaithful, and ungrate- 
ful for the unspeakable gift. We alone can reasonably 
claim that even those who differ most jfrom us are with us 
still, though they own us not. Whatever is loveliest and 
best^ that would we joyfully acknowledge, and offer in our 
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worship. God himself, and his exceeding fair creation, 
the flowers and the songs of birds, the broad ocean, and 
the fields of air, yea, all the members of the human race 
and all things living, in the measure of their several 
capacities, have sympathy with the offering of a free 
spirit in adoration. 

Are we whole-hearted, or only half-hearted, cherishing 
a mental reservation, when we sing those glorious words, 
" All the earth doth worship thee ; the Father everlasting"? 
All around us and all above us, are as one with us when 
we meet as children of one Father. In church we assemble 
and he is present with us. Outside the Church door, we 
are in his temple still. 

Who taught us all this 1 Philosophers ? No. Popes 
and councils, divines and theologians'? Ah, no. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ taught it — ^thought it not too much to 
give his life that he might teach it. And having taught 
it, he sealed his testimony with his blood. 

Yet not for the mere poetry and beauty of the idea. 
Our knowledge of God is meant also for harder and 
sterner work than admiration. When the right path or 
the wrong path has to be chosen — when self-seeking has 
to be put down by a force that we are loth to use against 
ourselves — when the "no" has to be said to inclination, or 
the drowsy spirit called to be up and acting while it is 
day — Then the unspeakable gift is salvation j yes, salvation 
in its truest sense, not a talisman to render the wearer 
invulnerable, but a life that gathers strength in conflict. 
For knowledge is no more than a means ; but charity is 
the abiding end. 
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" When there is fully recognised the truth that moral 
beauty is higher than intellectual power — ^when the wish 
to be admired is in large measure replaced by the wish to 
be loved, that strife for distinction which the present 
phase of civilisation shews us will be greatly moderated." « 

^ons were consumed in the process leading up to 
the existence of an intellectual being upon the earth ; yet, 
not ene age may have been fruitless in extending the field 
for human intelligence, discerning the past in the present. 

The golden age of moral beauty is a vision that seems 
to tarry long; but having regard to the immeasurable 
retrospect, it is reasonable for us to anticipate a con- 
summation in which the purest love will give grace and 
fervour to the highest understanding. 

And because the blessedness is in the future, therefore 
it rules the present. It is the fundamental law of human 
existence, that the highest happiness shall be before us, 
and not within us. " Nirwana ;" " the beatific vision ;" 
" the God all in all." 

To be pressing forward, to be combating evil, relieving 
sorrow, teaching the ignorant, loving life into dead souls, 
nay — for it is only for a span — to be the sad objects calling 
forth such god-like compassions in our fellows — than this 
there is nothing better. 

* Herbert Spencer, 1S88. 



XII. 
CHRIST THE MARTYR. 

Revelation, III. 14. 

'' The faithful and true Witness." 

No one can doubt that these words refer to our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The word Witness is the very same as 
" Martyr," and means, in sacred use, one who by his 
death bears witness to the Truth. Thus in Rev. I. 5. 
"From Jesus Christ the Faithful Martyr." It seems 
that the term Martyr was in early times frequently 
applied to Christ ] and probably the followers of 
Christ were often spoken of as Martyrs. Stephen 
was said to be the first Martyr ; and all the Apostles 
were called Witnesses, which is the same word as 
Martyrs. But it is to be regretted that with the 
disuse of the title. Martyr, as applied to Christ, very 
much of the thought has been lost, and our Lord is 
seldom thought of as the Divine Martyr. It is not 
altogether a matter of feeling whether we prefer to 
think of Christ as a Martyr. What does the New 
Testament say on the point 1 Even if we are not 
prepared to uphold the verbal infallibility of the New 
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Testament, we have nothing else so precious ; and we 
should do our best to understand it. 

I am constrained to say to you that I believe the 
character of Christ as a Martyr, to be very much neglected, 
or even put out of sight. God is at this very day 
working great changes in the minds of Christian men 
and women, and he gives them light to correspond with 
the age in which they live. Those who are timid as to 
the constant presence of the spirit of Christ in every age, 
fall back upon the authority of past ages : they who are 
more hopeful are the first to accept the changed aspect of 
truth, not because they claim to be wiser than others, but 
with entire submission to the hand of God, believing that 
He is now visible by His work as fully as He ever was 
in the days that are gone by. 

One objection must be noticed : it is said that a great 
deal of that which is now advanced as true, is not fresh 
light from heaven, but only old heresy, long ago confuted 
and rejected. My friends, it is very possible that certain 
views when they were first rejected were indeed heretical. 
Men were not in a condition to receive them. Very much 
of what our Blessed Lord said must have been regarded 
as heresy if spoken to a Jew in the time of Samuel or of 
Solomon. Yet we cannot say that our Lord spake 
anything but the truth. In the time of Solomon at 
Jerusalem, the life of a Jew who was heard to say that 
the King in all his glory was inferior in his array to a 
wayside flower, would not have been worth five minutes' 
purchase. Yet it would have been as true then as when 
our Lord said so. We see, then, not that all old heresies 
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were true, but that amongst them some may have been 
simply teachings beyond the age ; as was the teaching of 
the great astronomer Galileo, which was condemned as 
heresy, but is now accepted as true. 

The teaching and work of Christ were, to some extent 
only, accomplished in the fulness of time. Men were 
prepared, though not fully prepared. Amongst the Jews 
in the days of Christ there was no gross worship of idols, 
though the Old Testament is full of it. The burning 
words of the prophets fell on Jews who were worshippers 
of wood and stone. In the New Testament not a syllable 
is said about any Jew so inclined. What a change ! Did 
God work such a change between the days of Isaiah and 
Christ, a period of seven hundred years ] and has he 
worked no change in the eighteen hundred years since 
the time o^ Christ ? It may be that the minds of men 
are now prepared to find in the contemplation of Christ 
as a Martyr all, and far more than all, that men found in 
the Jewish days of the Apostles, in regarding Christ as the 
slain victim, the paschal lamb, the sacrifice like that of 
bullocks or goats, only of nobler blood. These things had 
some truth, beyond which the age could not go. But has 
God forgotten to be gracious to all the ages since ? 

What then, again we ask, is said in the New 
Testament respecting Christ as a Martyr 1 The subject 
is one for a volume rather than for a sermon : we can 
only glance at the mere outlines. St. Paul takes up the 
subject in a very interesting way. 1 Tim. VI. 13. 
" Christ Jesus, who before Pontius Pilate, witnessed a 
good confession," What was that confession ? It was 
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a confession touching the charge brought against him. 
What was the charge 1 All the evangelists agree in this. 
They said unto Jesus : Art thou the Son of Grod % Art 
thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed ? On his reply 
they all cried out : What need we any further witness 1 
To Pilate they said : By our law he ought to die, because 
he made himself the Son of God. Pilate did not concern 
himself about this ; his question was, " Art thou the King 
of the Jews?" And Pilate's declaration on our Lord's 
answer was — " I find no fault with this man." There 
was not the shadow of an accusation on Roman ground. 
Pilate washed his hands of the whole matter. It was 
the Jewish charge that prevailed, and that charge was 
that the accused made himself the Son of Grod. Jesus 
puts aside the question of Pilate as of no importance. 
Thou sayest that I am a king, but my kingdom Is not of 
this world, — and, going on to meet the charge brought by 
the Jews, he utters some of the most solemn words he 
ever spake. " To this end was I bom, and for this cause 
came I into the world that I should bear witness to the 
truth," — should be a martyr, for the word is the same, be 
a martyr for the truth. To what truth ? that God was 
his Father, and our Father. This was the good confession ; 
and for this truth, asserted through his life and in his 
death, he died a martyr. 

Why did the Jews so particularly object to Christ's 
saying that God was his Father — did not they also claim 
that God was their Father ? Yes, indeed ; but their 
thought of God as a Father was bound up with the 
assumption^ that they, the Jews, constituted his entire 
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family. Such dark and narrow doctrine found no 
place in the presence and teaching of Jesus. Blessed are 
the merciful, the peacemakers, the pure in heart. Not a 
word about being children of Abraham. Hence the Jews 
knew very well what he meant when he taught men of 
the Heavenly Father and said that he was the Son of God; 
and for this they fully determined that he should die. It 
was no new charge they brought against him. Long 
before his trial, Jesus had reasoned with them. " Say 
ye of him whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into 
the world, thou blasphemest, because I said I am the Son 
of God T There was no offence in his calling himself the 
Son of God, as a Jew. It was when for us, and for all 
mankind, he claimed a Father in heaven, that bitter enmity 
was roused — he must die. Jesus knew all that was 
awaiting him, but the message of the boundless love of God, 
the revelation of the Father, the broken hearts he would 
bind up, the blind he would lead by a way they had not 
known, the poor lost sheep he would bring back to the 
home and bosom of God — were worth it all. For this our 
Lord would taste the sharpness of death. Was ever crown 
of martyrdom so nobly won ? For martyrdom it was ; 
ever and again repeated in the history of them that have 
the spirit of Christ — bigotry against faith and love ; and 
faith and love win. 

I do not know a thought of Christ welcome to a weary 
soul that may not find a sure and clinging hold on him 
as the martyr of God's love against dark distrust. For 
us his blood was shed, for us the cross was endured. 
Come we now freely, — who fought our battle for us, but 
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he who said ye shall kuow the truth and the truth shall 
make you free 1 

Art thou weary, art thou languid : 

Art thou sore distrest ? 
Ck)me to me, saith one, and coming 
Beat rest 

But why do we say that faith in Christ as a martyr is 
more suitable and needful for us now than formerly 1 
Because it has pleased God to open to us a true knowledge 
of the great human family which the Jews did not possess. 
To them it was no difficulty to believe that Jehovah was 
their God only. They knew little of other nations, except 
to despise them. And until a few years ago only the 
learned knew that there was a noble religion in Egypt 
before the time of Abraham ; and in India, perhaps long 
before Egypt. We cannot, if we would, shut out this 
flood of knowledge which makes it impossible for us to 
believe all we did believe about Grod's exclusive care for 
the Jews. The shedding of blood in sacrifice we now 
know was not that ordinance of divine appointment 
meant to prepare the Jews for the coming of their Messiah. 
It was world wide : it was not done to satisfy a God of 
love, but to propitiate an angry God. Such men as Isaiah 
looked upon sacrifices of blood with shame and indignation. 
We are caught helplessly in a flood of knowledge that we 
cannot stem. blessed light from heaven that makes our 
Father's dealings with his human children plain, that 
relieves us from the thought of propitiating an angry God. 
He is the true and only Advocate who makes us feel that 
we need no advocate. blessed Martyr, who shed his 
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blood that he might reveal the Father. We cannot but 
fear that he would be a martyr now if he came on earth 
to interfere with the pretensions of the band who claim to 
be regarded as alone the children of God. 

How crushing would all our knowledge be but for 
the faithful and true testimony of the Martyr, the 
Revealer of the Father. Dark, terribly dark, are many 
pages in the book of the human family ; mysterious, all 
but blinding. Was this foreseen when the Martyr shed 
his blood to seal the only truth that can reconcile 
the whole world and endure the light of coming ages ? 

For the distress of men convinced that the human race 
are bom children of wrath, and that their natural destina- 
tion, if unaverted, must be the " lake of fire," the 
announcement of One who, out of free love, had endured 
the utmost severity of the wrath of God in their place, 
might constitute a suitable remedy. He gave his life a 
ransom for many ; but sinners are saved, not out of God's 
hands, but out of darkness into light. 

To many candid observers, the distress and the 
remedy alike involve moral difficulties immeasurably 
stronger than any case which can be brought against 
miracles, or that can be established by miraculous 
support : a case which no conceivable amount of testimony 
could authenticate. 

Let not such observers be charged with wilful prejudice 
against the truth. There is nothing in their lives to 
warrant such an imputation. Many of them are gentle 
and good and refined and benevolent. Be sure, their 
hearts know their own bitterness, and that an unobservant 
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Stranger cannot intermeddle with their joy. Thirty 
years ago they might have been orthodox members of 
one of the recognised Christian communities. Probably 
their final resting place, in "the simplicity that is in 
Christ," may be found through the long deferred dawn 
of Natural Religion. 

thrice beloved Martyr, who did foresee it all. 
Foresaw our anxious days, when science is strong and 
faith is weak, and left us not comfortless, trembling at 
the mighty movements all around, and seeing neither hope 
nor end. Peace be still." God is our Father and all we 
know — all that is or ever has been known — is but the 
beginning of the creation of God. 

Is it not a thought to move all hearts, that in his 
death for bearing witness to the Father, our Lord Jesus 
Christ stood alone, and there has not been a second 1 
The blood of martyrs has been shed in abundance for 
almost every article in the Christian Faith. Men have 
been led to the stake because they would, or because they 
would not, subscribe to the dogma of transubstantiation. 
There is scarce a doctrine of the Church which has not 
had its band of faithful martyrs ; but for the greatest of 
all truths — that over the countless multitudes of the 
human race there is outspread the hand of a Father in 
heaven — I know of but one martyr. And now we seem to 
be but learning this truth which should have been all along 
the rock of our salvation. 



XIII. 
RESTITUTION. 

Acts III. 21. 
« Times ef restitution of all things." 

St. Peter, here speaJdng of times of refreshing, v. 19., 
and of times of restitution of all things, v. 21., seems to 
refer them to the coming of Christ from the heavens. 
" Whom the heavens," he says, " must receive until the 
times of restitution of all things." 

But St. Peter, and the rest of the Apostles, expected 
the coming of Christ to be in their own days. They were 
not mistaken ; only, the coming of Christ was a diflFerent 
kind of coming — even as the kingdom of Heaven which 
was already established was a different kind of kingdom — 
to that which they expected. They were living in the 
kingdom of Heaven; and so also are we; with the wheat and 
the tares, the foolish and the wise, the man of one talent 
and the man of five talents, exactly as Christ said it would 
be ; still, it is a hard less9n to learn that we are really 
living in the kingdom of Heaven. 
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Now, therefore, the times of refreshing and times of 
restitution are to be looked for amongst these present 
days, and in the past as well as in the future ; and we 
shall not be wrong in regarding the event which glorifies 
Blaster, as the brightest and most significant example of 
the great principle of restitution. 

The thought of restitution is peculiarly satisfactory to 
us. We do not complain of an interval of privation so 
that our lot be made right at the last. All's well that 
ends well, is a maxim which has not a sacred soimd ; but 
we are unwise if we think that a saying which expresses 
so strong a feeling in the heart of man, has nothing sacred 
about it. Our content with restitution, in spite of much 
preliminary suffering, lies very deeply within us. It is 
almost as much a part of ourselves as our reasonable 
understanding, and it is by no means obvious why it 
should be so, except that it corresponds admirably with 
the vicissitudes to which most things are liable. Restitution 
is by no means an infallible rule, but it is a " way " in 
God's order ; and the proof that it is so rests not on any 
strong text, or high authority, but on patient observation. 

A poem, which is one of the very oldest and finest in the 
world, has restitution for its motive. I mean the book 
of Job. The elaborate way in which the misery of the 
Patriarch is worked out is astonishing. Even a child 
can hardly escape seeing how it is purposely wrought to 
an overwhelming climax of suffering. I do not say for the 
sake of, but certainly with the effect of, enhancing the 
reader^B anticipated satisfaction witli Wm^ Testitution. "So 
^e Lord blessed the latter end oi 3ob more iWw Yai^ 
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beginning." Second only to that of Job is the story of 
Joseph and his brethren, built on two fascinatingly 
beautiful examples of restitution. First that of Joseph 
himself, sold by his brethren as a slave, cast into a 
dungeon where the " iron entered into his soul," but in 
restitution made governor of Egypt. And, afterwards, the 
touching narrative of his aged father. We all remember 
well Jacob's desponding moan, ** all these things are 
against me," and his subsequent confession in the presence 
of Joseph's sons — "I had not thought to see thy face, and 
lo, Grod hath shewed me also thy seed." God had been 
better to him than all his fears. 

I think that these two stories proved themselves fittest 
to survive, amongst tens of thousands that have perished, 
because they are highly representative of the place which 
restitution holds in the heart of man. They are no 
legends of heroes or demi-gods ; they are family records, 
beatings of the great human heart heard from the distance 
of ages. 

But we may trace this principle of restitution 
throughout all Nature. In these latitudes we have a 
wondrous illustration of restitution in the return of 
Spring. The most fertile imagination could hardly 
entertain a more startling contrast than we witness in 
our fields and woods and gardens in leafy June, compared 
with the bleak and barren prospect meeting our eyes in 
January. We are even now entering upon the sweet 
Spring months of restitution. Again, suppose we had 
seen the earth by day, but had never known it by ui^ht. 
Would it he possible for the mo^V. Vm"^. l-axviirj \.<^ x^'^co^ 
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the entire abstraction of all colour and variety and beauty, 
to which a portion of this fair world is submitted every 
four-and-twenty hours, when the time of darkness comes 1 
But every lovely dawn is a season of restitution. 

The wisest man on earth does not know why 
passion and following restitution should be coupled in 
the Divine Order and design, as in the parable of the 
mother who remembereth no more her anguish, for joy 
that a man is bom into the world. But, whoso is wise, 
will not be induced to trace, in the pains of motherhood, 
the vestige either of a curse, or of a failure. It can only 
be said that restitution is prominently a feature in the 
whole scheme of which we, our fears, affections, and hopes, 
form a part. 

One there was who shared our nature, was subjecij 
to our infirmities, was tried as we are tried. He knew 
what lowest depths of deprivation meant; and to-day 
we celebrate the restitution that was reserved for him 
after all his sorrows. 

Think not that he was indifferent. " For the joy that 
was set before him he endured the cross." But what was 
the joy ? The restoration of the life he had lived. Did 
the tomb bury his heart of mercy, or were his sympathies 
and compassions left behind with the grave-clothes in the 
sepulchre % 

No, my friends, he had not changed in these things. 

Words of p6ace were still his first words. " Eeach 

hither thy finger and behold my hands." That was all 

Christ! "Blessed are they that have not seen and 

jret have believed." Surely he had a long look into 
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futurity there — ^let us thank him for those words ! He 
was all himself again. I wonder not what terms of 
rapturous exaltation gathered round his form — the "golden 
girdle," the "stars in his right hand," and " the feet like 
unto fine brass." But I think that he cared more for many 
hearts than for '-'many crowns," and I like to think of his 
risen life as much as possible in the character of a 
restitution, for so there is not a word that he ever spake 
to a troubled spirit, but it is a living voice still. 

To some it may seem a profound disparagement for 
the resurrection life of Christ to be regarded as a 
restitution. St. Paul thus writes, " though we have 
known Christ after the flesh yet now henceforth know we 
him no more." But though that might, perhaps, be said 
by St. Paul who had been " caught up ;" for us it is not 
easy to conceive of one more adorable than the Christ of 
the Evangelists. It is better for us to know Christ as he 
was by the Sea of Galilee and at Nain. He never ceased 
to hey any more than the " corn of wheat,'' his own lovely 
emblem of his resurrection, ceases to be if it fall into 
the ground and die. Easter would be mournful and not 
joyful if it gave us any other Christ, let his putting on of 
"glory" be ever so great. 

Think not that the resurrection of Christ was less a 
thing of God because the Saviour of man took part in a 
great scheme of restitution in which Heaviness may endure 
for a night, but joy cometh in the morning. why 
should we not link him, the spotless one, with the ways 
of God. For to every one of us there is a winter before 
him, and a night we know not how near. But winters are 
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not final ; neither doth the night last for ever. Easter 
tells UB of a restitution that death could not cut off : the 
better thing foreshadowed by ancient heart longings, and 
by the hymns which our forefathers sang to the dawn. 



XIV. 
NATURAL RELIGION. 

EOMANS I. 20. 

'* Understood by the things that are made." 

Nature is often spoken of as a book ; or as that other 
book of God which is the common possession of all 
nations. It is the ground on which all intelligent mankind 
might meet; though not, indeed, with hope of entire 
consent — that must be left for future generations. No 
attempt, so far as I am aware, has ever yet been made 
towards bringing men of various religions to meet on 
common sacred ground. Here, if anywhere, there is hope. 
Morals might seem to afford a more promising basis. 
The Sacred Books of the nations, and above all the New 
Testament, might be appealed to as providing the best and 
highest principles for regulating the life and conduct of 
man. But the moral rules of the New Testament are both 
rigid and highly stringent, making no concessions ; and 
the all important divine direction — that they are to be 
understood in the spirit and not in the letter — would with 
difficulty be recognized by any except Christians ; amongst 
whom, indeed, tlie rule is by no means always observed. 
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There remains only that other book which we all 
admit to be a book of God. Yet it is rare, very rare, to 
meet with a plain account of what Natural Religion 
teaches. It is so wrapped up in learned systems and large 
volumes, that to the average man it is a mystery beyond 
his reach. But should his mind be capable of thirsting for 
the glorious freedom of worship enjoyed by the author of 
the 104th Psalm, he would be disconcerted by hearing it 
strenuously maintained, that Nature cannot supply the 
instruction necessary for salvation. 

St Paul, in the verse before us, distinctly states that 
"the invisible things of God from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made." In the expression, " things that are made," St. 
Paul may possibly intend to include history ; but I think 
that he did not, because profane history alone was open to 
the Greeks of whom he was writing ; and the Jews despised 
all history except so far as it was bound up with their 
own. 

It has been attempted to restrict the expression, 
further on in the verse, " his eternal power and godhead," 
to the doctrine of God's omnipotence, excluding that of his 
goodness ; so that such truth as might be understood by 
" the things that are made," could leave men " without 
excuse" and fit objects for wrath; but not save them! 
A difficulty belonging to a class lightly regarded by some 
theologians. 

Nature takes very much the part of Wisdom in 
the Book of Proverbs. In fact, the Creation, the things 
that are made, the Manifested €rod, the Logos, Nature, the 
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Divine Wisdom, the Word, are all of one root idea ; only, 
in the Old Testament, the relations of Wisdom with the 
human family are represented as closer and more endear- 
ing. "Unto you, men, I call; and my voice is to the 
sons of men." "The Lord possessed me in the beginning 
of his way, before his works of old. There was I by him 
as one brought up with him ; and I was daily his delight, 
rejoicing always before him. Rejoicing in the habitable 
part of his earth ; and my delights were with the sons of 
men." Pro v. viii. "I, Wisdom, am the mother of fair love, 
and fear, and knowledge, and holy hope." Ecclus. xxiv. 18. 
Wisdom, here, by a bold and beautiful personification, 
represents not silent Nature, but Nature appealing to 
human intelligence — "Blessed is the man that heareth 
me ; watching daily at my gates." 

St. Paul does but follow out this more ancient thought, 
when he says "the invisible things of him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made." 

Man is represented as brought by his reason and 
intelligence into the awful presence of the invisible things 
of God — ^life, growth, good, evil, order, disorder, mortality, 
immortality ; and as being, at all events to some extent^ 
enabled to understand them by the things which are made 
— ^the visible things of the creation. 

"The invisible things of God." There is a prejudice 
against the invisible world, which must detain us for a 
moment. When light from any object passes through the 
pupil of the eye, and its effects are transmitted to the 
brain, the object is said to be in sight. All else is out of 
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sight, and belongs to the invisible things of God. Let me 
ask you to think of the extreme speciality of the arrange- 
ments made for vision. Sight is an adjustment between 
the special mode of motion which we call light, and a 
special optical capacity in ourselves which we call vision. 
But who are we that we should think of the invisible as 
only half real, in comparison with what our Maker has 
wondrously contrived that we should see? A corrected 
judgment might convince us that the things we see are 
superficial ; and that the vast, the high, and the profoimd, 
are most true of the things that are invisible. 

But how does Nature enable us to understand the 
things unseen 1 Let us take a very simple case to begin 
with. If I am in a quite dark room, the pictures on the 
walls are invisible to me — they are as if they were not 
there ; but they are thet^e all the same. The problem is 
to account for . my unconsciousness. I appeal to the 
interpreters of Nature for an explanation, and their reply 
includes so much of the knowledge of the eye, together 
with so much of the science of light, as may be extant. 
Fifty years ago the reply would have fallen short ; fifty 
years hence it might be more full. Constant progress is 
characteristic of Nature's teaching : it is not for us to 
assume the possession of a standard that shall limit man's 
knowledge for a thousand, or for ten, years to come. This 
is perfectly consistent with Christ's teaching. It is best, 
He says, to live on daily bread, whilst we are under a 
Father's care. 

Perhaps the most important inference to be drawn 
from the teaching of Nature is the perfect unity of the 
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supreme power. The Trinitarian doctrine of three modes 
of manifestation of one God, is in perfect accordance 
with the Divine Unity taught by Nature. The Athana- 
sian teaching, of three Divine Persons, differs not, so long as 
it is understood that the Godhead — the Divine Substance — 
of the three Persons is all one; as the Creed affirms. 

But no part of Christendom has ever been free from 
the acknowledgment of two conflicting powers, one good, 
the other evil ; and the great majority of Christians, even 
now, cannot bear to hear it questioned that there is a 
personal power of darkness, the god of this world, as he is 
called, who rules all men except those who are under very 
privileged conditions ; and who will ever, and for ever, rule 
in a kingdom of darkness, in which will be found the greater 
part of the human race. Against such a division of power 
the inferences from Nature are very strong, and are grow- 
ing stronger every day. It is becoming almost impossible 
to believe that the order of Nature is the work of two 
conflicting opponents. If we are troubled with the con- 
sciousness of abounding evil. Wisdom leads us to a more 
child-like trust in the "blessed and only Potentate"; and 
warns us against a bye-way out of our difficulty, by the 
fictitious introduction of a second power. 

But what is evil ? 

We ought not, perhaps, to expect a complete solution 
of this reputed mystery of mysteries. For practical pur- 
poses our knowledge has long been in advance of our 
inclinations. Not until the present age, when we are 
threatened with a widely spread molecularism are we 
brought into that inner laboratory of " the things that are 
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made," where the ingenuous learner may pereeive some- 
thing of a divine order at the source of much that appears 
to be misrule. 

For evil has all along been regarded as the antagonist 
of good. And, practically, as to the side we are boimd 
to take, such knowledge is sufficient. But now, when 
through observations which have immeasurably exalted our 
knowledge of the unity and order unveiled in " the things 
that are made,'' the existence of an independent malignant 
principle is reasonably called in question; what can be 
said in reply to this problem of all nations and ages, which 
has never yet been answered except by the acknowledge- 
ment of two conflicting adverse powers? ** 

Since ''Wisdom'' is a name for Nature speaking, and 
appealing to man, sufler that the term be thus used. 
Wisdom, then, suggests that besides good and evil, there 
are other great contrasts which have always been thought 
to be cases of antagonism, but which are not so — Heat 
and Cold, Light and Darkness, Life and Death, Order and 
Disorder — and many others. For Cold, however active 
and fatal, is not the antagonist of heat but the absence 
of Heat. Darkness, however terrible, is not the antagonist 
of Light but the absence of Light. Darkness has no 
positive existence ; like Cold, it is negative only. Death 
is not the antagonist of Life, for without Life there would 
be no Death. May not, then, Evil be the absence rather 
than the antagonist of Good, and thus be merely negative, 
or imperfection ? 

* Mr. Mill's theory of an imperfect power fails in preserving the unity ; for 
in whatever degree there is deficiency in the one Power, in that degree a 
second power exists and prevails. Of unity in Nature Mr. Mill knew nothing. 
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To regard sin and evil as only modes of imperfection, 
is to incur the charge of palliating wickedness, and of 
destroying those so-called deep views of human corrup- 
tion which are by some regarded as amongst the funda- 
mentals of the orthodox faith. 

My friends, it is very hard to reconcile the ultra- 
prominent position of sin and physical pain or passion, 
in the Western Churches of Christendom, for to them it 
is limited, with the tone and scope of Christ's teaching. 

He did, indeed, assert that evil things come from 
within out of the heart of man ; just as in the same verse 
he declares that good things come from within out of 
the heart ; meaning that good actions and bad actions^ 
alike spring from the character, and not merely from 
outward circumstances. Amongst thirty of Christ's 
parables, it is difficult to find one that is not expressly 
aimed at some imperfection — some falling short, some 
unbelief, some want of charity, or of watchfulness — some- 
thing left imdone. Sin, as an imperfection, could have 
no illustrations more forcible than the parables of Christ. 
Sin, in the sense of the positive corruption of human 
nature, is completely foreign to his words. 

Lay aside, friends, popular impressions ; and search for 
yourselves into Christ's teaching, not in the way of isolated 
texts, but as a whole. I speak as to men who have New 
Testaments — judge ye what I say. Keally deep views of 
sin are the fruits only of a heart touched with a sense of 
God's goodness. Constrained by the love and pity shewn in 
the cross of Christ, I sorrow more for a thing I have 
omitted to do for him, that I might have done, than if I 
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bow down my head like a bnlmsh for my oormption, with 
the thought in my heart — " peradventure he may be 
more merciful to me than he intended to be." 

Moreover, if sin and evil be, in their essence, other than 
imperfection — be not negative but positive, as good may 
be observed to be — Nature would certainly lead to a 
strong inference that they could never be diminished, 
much less come to an end, by any human efforta 

But evil does come to an end through human effort, 
and good does not. All true history displays evil 
shortened, but good prolonged. In spite of the saying 
put into the mouth of one who knew that he was 
deceiving the people, " the good that men do, lives after 
them ;" whilst their offences, if not buried with them, 
dwindle to nothing in a few generations. Treasons, 
conspiracies, rebellions, assassinations, incendiary crimes, 
massacres, and such like enormities, either quickly dis- 
appear or their results are transformed. But noble 
developments of good inventions and good examples 
endure to the end. Could all this be true in a system 
where good and evil are on a level — set, one over against 
the other, like horizontal steam hammers? Abraham's 
woeful fault descended only to the third generation : his 
princely character, his courage and faith, are doing good 
to thousands now, every day the world grows older. 
There is no Antagonism in the Universe. By Antago- 
nism I mean final opposition on commensurable terms. 

At once the question arises — How can such prodigies 
of evil, as may be seen in man, spring from imperfection, 
or from any combinations amongst qualities that in them- 
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selves are good? The imperfection lies in the want of 
equilibrium between the endowments, not in their base 
nature. Like the rest of God's great natural gifts, such 
as fire, or wind, or water, our natural qualities are good 
servants, but bad masters. Fear is indispensable to life; 
but imder the tyranny of fear, life is worthless. If 
fcatred rule, the man becomes a monster, capable of almost 
any crime ; yet no one has ever been devoted to good, 
without a hatred of its opposite. Who can doubt the 
holy character of pure love, or the hell on earth created, 
when love is left to rage unworthily 1 All man's powers 
are good intrinsically ; still, these powers are inherited 
disproportionably ; and, on growing up, a man finds himself 
with mental capacities far from being in a condition of 
equilibrium. Out of the ensuing struggle for mastery 
spring all the moral good and evil in the world. There 
has been no arrival of the unexpected on the scene : no 
unlocked for antagonism requiring change of plan. Some- 
thing very like sin and identical with death were in the 
world long before man. 

It has been said that " the attainment even of a good 
result through a process involving so much misery, implies 
a power imperfectly beneficent or less than omnipotent." 
Not so. Process and result seem together to form one 
great final cause. The scomer may deride the thought of 
ages spent in producing a cowslip. God could not have 
a cowslip with such a history, at less cost. I may be 
amazed that the visible head of the mundane cosmos is 
Jiomo sapiens ; though I really do not know what right I 
have to be amazed, he may be worth it alL But this 
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seems sure — ^that the Supreme Power, if he could be a 
thousand times omnipotent and all benevolent, could not 
have homo sapient, as he is, without providing for the whole 
of what the human race has passed through. Because 
some, believing in a second malignant power, have claimed 
the special love and favour of the good power for their 
own adherents, shall we, knowing that there is but one 
" Father of us All," hold an inferior hope in behalf of the 
Family of man 1 

It is almost needless to dwell upon the deterrent 
influence of Natural Religion. Life reminded one of our 
sternest teachers of a game at chess, in which man is 
playing with an angel who is friendly to him, but who 
never overlooks or condones a false move. This angel 
represents the laws of Nature ; and it may well be that a 
consequence of measured severity, but absolutely inevit- 
able, may more effectually deter from "false moves" 
than a penalty of crushing weight supposed to be 
uncertain or avoidable. 

One other question remains. Does Nature point to 
a Future State? Yes. Having previously referred to 
the subject in writing upon " Unfinished Paths," suffer 
me here to revert to St. Paul's statement. He tells us 
that the invisible things of God are understood by the 
things that are made. Now, under no circumstances does 
man feel himself so surrounded by the invisible things of 
God, as when he is thinking of that which lies beyond 
this life. Such thoughts are common to all civilized 
races. We, and our brothers and sisters, everywhere, 
have lost dear friends with whom, in imagination, we 
still hold Bweet converse. 
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Molecularists are very positive that there is nothing 
to imagine about; but neither are iJiey infallible. No 
one, say they, can conceive of a living existence apart 
from matter ; but the argument is a mere platitude, and 
of no force whatever. First they restrict the term 
''conception" to an impression received through the senses, 
and therefore through matter, and then they urge that 
apart from matter we cannot " conceive " of a living 
existence — why no, certainly not, nor of anything else ! 
There are limits to our conceptions, but what is the 
significance of our struggles to exceed them ) Conception 
of the infinite we cannot have; but what is ihcU which 
impels us to beat against the bars of our physical 
cage ) Is this impulse, or is it not, a natural product 
of evolution ) Either way it matters not. Say, '' it was 
potentially in the fire-mist" Well, why not ) Faithful 
to first principles, we must believe that He was immanent 
there. 

We cannot form conceptions of a future life that will 
bear the stress of investigation. Hence we are not wise 
in saying of one who is dying—'' he will soon know the 
great secret !" My friends, there is no secret. A secret 
is a thing which, when we are told, we can understand. 
That which is beyond our capacity cannot be a secret ; 
and the word sounds as if God was keeping back from 
us something that we could know ; whereas it is probable 
that all the instruction that God himself could give would 
not render us capable of comprehending ourselves in 
another state of being. The true secret is on this aide, 
not on the other side of the river. He had diacoverad vt. 
who said — " I will fear no evi\ for tViow wet m>i}bi xaftT "^^ 
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are in his hands now, and we shall be still ; for there are 
no other hands into which it is possible for us to fall. 

The subtle influence of a divided homage is not seen 
in the worship of the Evil Power, which would shock us ; 
but in a multitude of sacerdotal, artificial, and false 
relations, in which we strive to place ourselves towards the 
Source of all Good. Who could need a Priest in approach- 
ing a Father 1 We wish Him to be in written covenant 
with us. as if, perchance, the Fiend at last might claim us. 
Or, examining the evangelical view, what could possibly 
be worse for us than to be justified, i.e., accounted 
righteous before God when we are not righteous, — to be 
treated as if healed when we have still great need of 
healing 1 

Surely it is not presumptuous to hope to be made 
more natural by Nature's teaching conveyed not by a 
single loud utterance, but by the concord of innumerable 
facts, each individually having a still small voice. Such 
is Nature's invariable plfin of efllecting a really great 
purpose. For example, the protection of the solid earth 
from the devouring ocean by grains of sand ; and 
the preservation of life on the dry land by the infinitesimal 
process of evaporation from the sea. 

No religion, founded only on a sacred book, has ever 
succeeded in eliminating the malignant second power. 
But of all religions, in this respect, Christianity has 
suffered most, for it has most to lose. Even the reception 
of Christ's blessed teaching of the Father has been made 
to rest on the recognition of the Hebrew doctrine of an- 
tagonism, which is without foundation. 
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We do not worship the evil power except by ascribing 
to him greater success in destroying than the Good 
Power has had in saving — truly a very substantial homage. 

Natural religion has been charged with being vague, 
cold, and heartless, and with affording no scope for the 
affections. But why should the Christian who accepts 
Nature's teachinir change his affections ? Why should he 
not love his Lord and Master, aye, and the Bible and 
the Church too — resigning the infallible and the unchange- 
able to God alone- —hiittQv than before 1 He loses nothing 
except his faith, if faith it be, in a malignant second 
power. 

How can kind and wise and good men, amongst the 
clergy, mistake the signs of the times for the uprising of 
a flood of anti-religious spirit ? Let them look no further 
than their own congregations. The very best and dearest 
and finest minds amongst their flocks. Have they no 
suspicion that some of these are touched '\ And do they 
hope to gain them back by measures suited to repress 
the mischievously irreligious? 

It is a grave error to suppose that miracles are the 
chief offence. It is the element of unsuitableness and 
unfairness in the clerical system, especially in its eschato- 
logy which men Itate, rather than find a difficulty in 
believing. Thousands of Christians believe in the resur- 
rection of Christ, who cannot endorse the assertion "if 
Christ be not risen our faith is vain." We should lose 
our dearest and brightest ground of hope, but not all 
hope. 

The question has been heard, "are tKe lei«ji<«^vcw^2a& 
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faith, like poor timid king Hezekiah, who, when told that 
his children should be carried as captives to Babylon, 
replied, ' good is the word ... so there be peace and truth 
in my days?'" No, a thousand times, no ! Give them a 
rallying point and you shall see how the bravery of the 
martyrs abides in the church now. Solemnly and sadly 
it is true that the clergy do not know what to do : to 
them it seems as if the foundations were being destroyed, 
and what hath the righteous done 1 They are not to 
blame alone or chiefly ; but there has been sad want of 
trust in the continued teaching-presence of a living Grod. 
This has been shewn in the adoptionof the Jewish doctrine 
that the faith must be stereotyped for all ages: an 
impossibility, unless the men of successive generations 
could also be stereotyped. What is to be done) He 
that is faithful, let him be faithful still, though changes 
must come. Does it look as if God had forsaken 
us 1 See the hundreds crying out for Christian work to 
do. Count the associations, in Liverpool only, for doing 
God's work amongst the poor; for spreading a love 
for the true and the good, and the beautiful; and for 
proving the double blessing that resides in the quality 
of mercy. How many of these were in existence in the 
golden age of Liverpool, in the days of the undersitters, 
forty years ago 1 The doors of the chief houses in the 
city and the villas in the parks are now sending out, by 
quiet twos and threes, church-workers to godless homes, and 
pure-hearted visitors to unclean cellars ; if, by any means, 
Christ's work may be done. And who are the mission- 
ar/es ? Those who would have been the flue gentlemen 
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and fine ladies of a former generation. quench not the 
living spirit of Christ, for surely he is come again in the 
clouds of glory that gather round '* the things that are 
made/' and in the love that is his chosen mark of fellow- 
ship. 

Lastly, my friends, we have cause to be very thought- 
ful and thankful by reason of the timing of the move- 
ments which now occupy men's minds. The eclipse of 
faith has been brought about not by science but by 
criticism, not by' natural history but by ecclesiastical 
history. And all this has been done contemporaneously 
with the revelation of unity in Nature, not known in the 
days of Bishop Butler, The supposed Destroyer is the 
Healer, pointing out our own continuity with, and claim- 
ing our admiration and love for, all that is good in the 
past. 

We are amazed at the chaff which has gathered round 
the good seed com ; but even of the chaff, natural religion 
forbids us to say : " see an utterly worthless thing !" The 
chaff has served its purpose, and is now fit only for the 
burning. But it cmce was necessary for the grain ; and 
so is its representative, no doubt, to-day. Nevertheless, 
we know whose fan is in his hand, and are as certain that 
the husk must perish as that the good seed derives its 
life from life that is gone before. 

Between the spirit of the Christian Faith and the 
spirit of Natural Religion there is a sympathy which is 
marvellous. The wisdom of many centuries has failed in 
formulating the ^' Good News " because it is neither a 
code of rules nor a summary of statemeota^ \!l<^t ^. ^^\. ^1 
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propositions, but a life lived. In like manner, Science 
never has represented the substance of Nature, but only 
the hard outlines, because Nature is not a dominion 
governed at a distance, but a life being lived. Hence 
there is a subtle correspondence between the religions 
founded upon the Good News and upon Nature ; and I 
know not of any loving interpreter of **the things that 
are made," whose seed truth has not been handed down 
through many generations of Christian sowings : nor is 
that kind of self-dedication to science conceivable which 
might not be adorned by reverence for the spirit of his 
teaching, who, of a very modest group amongst Nature's 
speechless children, said, ** Learn them thorouqhlt.' * 



* #caTa/uta^€T€. — Mat. vi. 28. 
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